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Calendar for January. 
Boston,.NEng- ,, N. ¥.City, Ct., Washington, 
land, N. York Phiiadeiphia, Maryland, 

< State, Michi-|| New Jersey, Virginia, Ken- 
3] || gan, Wiscon-|| Penn. Ohio. tucky, Missou- 
3 | 3 || sin, owa, and indiana, and || ri, and Cali- 
y/ Oregon. Illinois. Sornia. 
SD erate tat | aseomanea 
=| || 38/34] Ss || $3/S3] Ss || 8s] 38 
AIA || SE22/ 58 || VES) SS QP jae) RS 
H.M H.M/H. M. || H.M)/H.M|H. M. H.M| 11M! Ht. M. 
1/7 |j 7 80/4 88] 6 40|| 7 24/4 44) 6 33 || 7 1914 49] 6 26 
2/F || 7 30/4 39/rises || 7 24/4 45|rises 7 19/4 50) rises 
3/5 80\4 40) 5 29|/7 24/4 46} 5 35 || 7 194 Bi] 5 42 
4's 30/4 41) 6 33// 7 24/4 47) 6 38 || 7 19/4 52) 6 44 
5|M || 7 90/4 42| 7 38 ||--94l4 48) 7 42/7 1914 53) 747 
6,T 30/4 43 8 40 || 7 24/4 49 8 43 || 7 19/4 54) 8 46 
71W 30/4 44 9 42 | 7 24/4 50 9 44 || '7 19|4 55) 9 46 
8] T || 7 30/4 45] 10 41|| 7 24.4 51] 10 42 || 7 19/4 56) 10 42 
9|F c 30/4 46) 11 40 || 7 244 52) 11 39 || 7 19/4 57) 11 39 
10;S ! 29/4 47)morn 724/458) morn || 7 19/4 58|morn 
1/8 29/4 48) 0 42 || 7 284 54) 0 40 || 7 18/4 59) 0 88 
12; M 7 2/4 49 1 44}; 7 23)4 55) 1 41 7185 0 138 
13 | T 7 28/4 50 2 5 7 23/456) 246 ||7 18/5 1) 242 
14] W || 7 28/4 51] 3 58!| 7 22/4 57] 353!) 7 17/5 2] 348 
13,2 7 27\4 53 5 8 }) 722458) 5.21) 7175. 3) 455 
16/F || 7 27/4 54) 618 22/4 59) 611//717/5 4) 6 4 
17/Ss 7 26/4 55 718 || 72115 0} 7111/7165 5) 7 4 
18] $ || 7 26/4 S6/sets || 7 21/5 ljsets || 7 16/5 6/sets 
19} M || 7 25/4 58) 6 39 ||. 7.205 3) 6431/7 15/5 7) 6 47 
20/T || 7 24/4 59) 756 | 7 19154) 7 59 7145 8) 8 2 
21/ W |} 7234 0) 914)/ 7185 5} 9 16)) 7 14/5 9) 917 
2\T az 1/ 10 80 || 7 18/5 6) 10 30 || 7 18/5 10] 10 30 
2341 17 2214 8 11 42 |) F175 8) 11 41 || 7 12/5 12) 11 39 
2418 || 7 21/4 4)morn || 7 16/5 9/morn |} 7 12/5 18)morn 
318 7 20/4 5) 055 |) 7155 10) 052 )| 711/55 14) 049 
26) M || 7204 6) 2 8 15511; 2 4 7 1015 15 1 59 
27; T ||719'4 7 $191]) 7 14/5 12) 818 7 10/5 16) 8 8 
23) W 7184 9) 428 1815 18} 421|/7 91517) 415 
29) T ||717\410) 5 Bt || 7 12/5 15) 5 271)7 8519) 5 20 
80; F 7 16/4 11 6 28 || 7 12/5 16) 6 21 || 7 8/5 20) 6 14 
81/8 7151413) 7 9 111517} 7 3|l7 7521) 6 57 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 























MOON. |BOSTON. = YORK. eae jon "STON |CHICAGO. 
D/H. ¥ M. - M. | * iH. M. 

Full M’n 3 219 ev. Ti is ev.| 14 ev. | 1 13 ev. 

8a Quart.|10) 3 ll ey. | 2 59 ev. | 2 47ev.| 235 ev. | 2 5 ev. 

New M’n|I8) 3.16 m.| 3 4 m.| 252 m.| 240 m. 210 m. 

ist Quart!24| 7 58 ev. | 7 46 ev. | 7 84.ev.| 7 22 ev. | 6 52 ev. 
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The present season is one of enforced compara- 
tive idleness. Holiday keeping will help to while 
away a portion of the farmer’s time, after which, 
although the hands may be idle, there is much 
head-work to do. The new year is the time for 
laying plans for the future, and no employment 
needs more careful thought than this matter of 
laying plans. The better the plan the more profit- 
able will be the work. No work needs more plan- 
ning than farming. It is not a business to be done 
on the spur of the moment ; and at the commence- 
meut of the year the whole future labor of the 
season should be laid out distinctly and thought- 
fully. Then when the emergeygy comes one is 
prepared for it. This is the great secret of success 
in all business, and is that which often enables the 
less able and confident man to come out ahead of 
his more sanguine and more capable neighbor. 
Now is a good time for commencing a farm record, 
a book in which the farm should be mapped out, 
the plan of work for the season written down, the 
needed supplies of seeds, etc., noted, and in which 
at the close of each day there should be recorded 
the condition of the weather and the various occur- 
rences worthy of being remembered. Especially 
should be set down such things as the farm opera- 
tions, births, ete., of animals, payments and re- 
ceipts of money, engagements or contracts, and all 
under the proper dates. Such a book is an inter- 
esting study in after times, and is useful as a guide 
to future work and calculations, and has often 
saved money by reason of its being able to furnish 
either direct proof or‘corroborative testimony of 
payments or contracts. 


ie 
Hints about Work. 


A Sharp Eye is of the greatest use at this cold 
season. Stock needs watching with care. No 
falling off in condition should be permitted. A 
little extra feed now will do great good, and will 
doubtless save a large expenditure two months 
hence. Besides, it is easier to keep up than to 
bring up the condition of an animal. 














Cellars need ventilating and extra grotection 
ageinst sudden cold-snaps. 

A Plentiful Supply of Water is quite indispensa- 
ble to the welfare of farm stock. Ice-cold water 
is injurious and wasteful. A bucket of such water 
will destroy the good effect of several good feeds. 
The water-trough should be kept free from ice, 
and it should be emptied as soon as the stock has 
been watered. Many people believe that sheep 
can live without drinking, but this is a great mis- 
take. All animals fed upon dry feed need water 
frequently. Snow is no substitute for water. 


Young Stock need especial care, and exposure to 
damp in mild or thawy weather is more hurtful 
than dry though comparatively severe cold. 

Manure should be gathered and worked with 
care. If allowed to freeze it remains unaltered 
until late in spring. That intended for root cropg 
should be worked over, and piled up neatly with 
straight sides and flat top, so that it may receive as 
much moisture as possible. Labor spent in work- 
ing over manure is well spent. Three turnings will 
bring it into a condition for use in early spring. 

Oil- Cake Meal wil] be found a very valuable addi- 
tion to the feed jfst now. Dry feed tends toa 
constipated condition, which soon shows in 
staring hide and tight skin. A pound or evena 
few ounces of linseed cake meal, which costs about 
a cent and a half a pound, given each day to horses 
or cattle will loosen their bowels and improve 
their health. Calves and sheep should also not be 
neglected in the distribution. 


Vermin should be watched for. A weekly allow- 
ance of sulphur given in some salt will tend to 
keep down vermin. Sulphur rubbed up with lard 
makes a good application against lice if rubbed 
along the spine of an animal infested. Whale-oil 
is also a good application. Carbolic acid and kero- 
sene should be used with caution; they may do 
more harm than good if too freely used. 

Snow is easily removed from paths and from the 
platform of the pump, etc., if attended to promptly. 
If trodden down the labor is greatly increased. 
Let the work be done the first thing every morn- 
ing, and also frequently during the day if snow is 
falling. Nothing is gained by delay. ™o not wait 
until the storm is over before breaking the roads 
about the premises. Get out the teams and kcep 
the roads open. If you have not a snow-plow a 
pair of harrows will level the drifts and help to 
pack the snow. It is not so important how the 
work is done—only do it, and do it promptly. 

In Starting a Heavy Load on a Sleigh be certain 
that the runners are not frozen to the snow, and, 
if possible, help the team by moving the sleigh 
ahead a few inches with a lever at starting. 


Horse-Shoeing is a very important as well as an 
expensive item. A horse should be kept sharp 
shod in winter or not shod at all. Many a good 
horse is ruined for want of attention to this matter. 


Farm Horses kept in the stable and only worked 
occasionally should be fed and managed with care. 
A common mistake is to let them do nothing for 
several days and then “put them through.” A 
sharp trot for a mile or two until the sweat starts 
will do no harm, but rather good, provided they 
are rubbed dry afterwards. But to drive them 
rapidly eight or ten miles, let them stand in the 
cold for an hour or two and then drive them rapid- 
ly home, and give them little care when they 
get home, is thoughtless and cruel. 


A Warm Bran-Mash is a good thing to give a 
horse when he is brought home hot and exhausted 
from a long journey. Blanket him at once, and 
rub his ears and legs, and then rub his belly and 
flanks and such other parts of the body as can be 
got at without wholly removing the blanket. If 
your man thinks this too much trouble, and will 
not do the work willingly, discharge him. Better 
part with a man than lose a good horse. 

Cows that are expected to calve in March or 
April should, as a rule, be dried off this month. 
New milch-cows, or cows that calved last fall, 
saould be fed liberally with food favorable to the 
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production of milk, such as roots, bran, corn- 
stalks, clover hay, and three or four quarts of corn- 
meal per day. Warm slops or cooked food will 
increase the flow of milk. Warm and well ventil- 
ated stables are also essential. If the cows are 
turned out to water be careful not to let them stay 
out long enough to get chilled. Farrow cows that 
are giving milk should have an abundant supply 
of rich food. They may have as much as four or 
five quarts of corn-meal a day. If they get fat in- 
stead of giving milk you can dispose of them to 
the butcher. Beef is likely to be higher. 

Sheep should have dry quarters. Dry cold is 
better for them than warm, wet weather. Avoid 
close, damp, ill-ventilated basements ; also be carc- 
ful not to use so much straw for bedding in the 
sheds and yards that the manure will ferment under 
the sheep. Nothing can be worse. 


Swine that are fat must either be sold or put into 
the pork barrel on the farm. The packers have 
matters in their own hands this year. Next year 
we shall get better prices. Last spring or summer 
pigs that are in thrifty condition will pay to winter 
over. Their summer feed when clover is abun- 
dant will cost but little, and they will make good 
and cheap pork early next fall. 

Poultry should have fresh meat of some kind 
during the winter. Keep the hen-house clean, 
light, warm, and well-ventilated. Select out all 
the hens and roosters you do not wish to keep. 
Shut them up by themselves and fatten them. A 
fat hen or rooster, even though somewhat advanced 
in age, is not bad eating. Look out for a change 
of roosters. Onafarm where a good many hens 
are kept of no special breed it is well to select at 
least one or two roosters of a breed distinguished 
for early maturity and fattening qualities rather 
than of those species valuable as egg-layers. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


a od 





We should be glad if every reader of the Agri- 
culiurist who has a bit of land to cultivate would 
resolve that during the coming season he would 
make a strong effort to have a garden where could 
be grown the necessary vegetables and as many 
fruits as space and time would allow. Too many 
farmers look upon the garden as a needless luxury, 
and the consequence is that they, of all other 
classes, have the least variety of vegetables and 
fruits upon their tables. They do not realize the 
benefit of a Lroper intermixture of vegetables with 
meat, and how necessary they are to health. Itis 
a fact that people living in cities have a greater 
variety of vegetables the year through than the 
farmer. The cost of a garden is but slight, and, 
with the exception of the plowing and carting of 
manure, could all be done by children; besides, 
the interest the work would excite would be of 
great value in preventing their leaving the farm. 
Many a boy who is now a successful farmer dates 
his interest in agricultural and horticultural pur- 
suits from the sense of his responsibility while at- 
tending to the garden or some department of the 
farm. So we say to all farmers, advance your own 
interests by interesting your children in the garden. 

antes 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Though January will not be thought a favorable 
month to attend to work in this department, yet 
on a second consideration many operations which 
can be done now will suggest themselves to the 
wide-awake orchardist. There will be 

Cions to cut when the wood is not frozen, as a 
larger proportion are likely to live if cut at this 
season than when left until spring, as the severity 
of the weather often injures the buds. Take parti- 
cular care to have every variety properly labeled and 
packed in fresh sawdust or sand where they will 
not dry out during the winter. 

Tent Caterpillars.—Look out now for the eggs of 
this destructive insect. When the trees are leaf- 
less the little bands of eggs glued around the 
twigs, usually near their extremities, can be 





readily seen and removed. If this matter is at- 
tended to at once much titme will be saved when 
other work is pressing in the spring. 

Trees.—If trees were not ordered early in the 
fall order at once, so that there will not be any de- 
lay when the time to plant arrives. If there is a 
nursery near by it will often be best to pay an ex- 
tra price for the privilege of digging or selecting 
the trees one’s self. In selecting varieties, atten- 
tion must be paid to the purpose for which they 
are wanted, whether for market or for home use. 
If for market, select such as are known to succeed 
well in the immediate vicinity, with a fair propor- 
tion of early and late sorts. When selecting for 
home use many can be planted which are of fine 
quality but scanty bearers or poor keepers. 

Rabbits and Mice.—Look out for these animals. 
When a light snow falls they will often do a great 
deal of damage in a short time. Tramp the snow 
firmly around the trunks to prevent the mice from 
injuring the bark. Blood sprinkled upon the trees 
will prevent injury from rabbits. 

Root Grafting can be done at this season. Graft 
at the “collar,” and never on the tips of roots. 
The best tying material is waxed cotton twine. 

Nursery Stock.—Head back and prune into shape 
during mild weather. 

Map the Orchard. —In winter evenings and 
during very cold days when out-of-door work is 
impossible, a map of the orchard should be made 
giving the position and name of each variety. 
This is important, as labels are liable to be lost, and 
if a map with the names is made it will be an easy 
matter to replace them; besides, a place with the 
trees correctly named will bring a higher price 
in the market should it ever be offered for sale. 

Injured Trees.—Large limbs are often broken by 
ice and snow; these should be looked after, and 


+ the wound carefully smoothed with a sharp knife 


and a coat of melted grafting-wax applied. 


—— 


Fruit Garden. 


Many persons think that if they have one variety 
of each kind of fruit that is enough. This is a 
mistake, and one who thus plants will not experi- 
ence half the pleasure which comes from selecting 
a proper proportion of early and late sorts. Black- 
berries and raspberries can be enjoyed for some 
weeks longer if both early and late varieties are 
set out. Winter is the proper time to lay out this 
work, and by carefully reading and comparing the 
statements of the best authorities one can, with a 
proper soil, plant with good prospects of success. 
There are many works upon the different small 
fruits,-and all contain something of interest as well 
as value to the fruit-raiser. Trees which haye been 
trained as cordons ought to be safe from cat- 
tle, and in the case of apricots and peaches will 
be all the better if a little protection is given dur- 
ing the winter. Grape-vines may be pruned at 
any time when the weather is not too cold. At the 
South the work of preparing the soil and in some 
places planting can be carried on, but at the North, 
little outside work can be done at. this season of 
the year. For general directions see the hints un- 
der orchard and nursery. 


a 
Kitchen Garden. 


The amount of out-of-door work which can be 
done this month will depend upon the mildness or 
severity of the season. One main point, however, 
should be constantly in mind, and it is that, what- 
ever is done now will facilitate the spring work. 
If there is a large quantity of manure to draw it 
can be hauled to the fields as well at this season.as 
to wait until spring; besides, if there is a light 
snow on the ground it can be taken out upon a 
sled, thus saving a great deal of labor in the matter 
of loading. Manure for hot-beds may be drawn 
out and placed in piles large enough to prevent 
their being chilled through; if fermentation goes 
on too rapidly the piles can be turned occasionally, 

Hot-Bed Sashes and Frames are to be prepared 
early to be ready for immediate use. The usual 








size for sashes is 6 x. 8 feet, but for ordinary 
family use an old window sash or two will answer 
well. The frames should be made of inch boards 
two feet high at the rear and one foot in front 
Tools.—See that all the tools in use about the 
garden are in good condition for the next season. 
They will last much longer if a coat of petroleum 
is applied to the wood-work and the iron and steel 
parts well oiled to prevent rust. There are many 
convenient implements which can be made by the 
gardener if he has a little skill in haxnd:irg tools. 
A roller, marker, and reel for a garden line are 
very necessary in a garden, and can be easily made, 


Cold Frame.—Care must be taken to give ventila- 
tion during every mild day. The danger is not 
from freezing, but from the temperature becoming 
80 warm as to start the growth before spring. 

Straw Mats for protecting hot-beds and cold- 
frames during cold nights may be made during 
leisure times. 


Covering strawberries, spinach, etc., which was 
neglected in the fall may be done now if there is 
not much snow on the ground: 

At the South hot-beds may be started in favor- 
able localities, and radish, lettuce; and cabbage 
plants started; while hardy vegetaples may be 
sown in the open ground. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


During the winter the value of a proper propor- 
tion of evergreen trees and shrubs becomes appar- 
ent. A lawn.on which are planted the various 
species of pines and spruces with clumps-of ever- 
green shrubs, such as rhododendrons, kalmias, 
hollies, ctc,, makes the place look more home-like 
than where only deciduous trees and shrubs are 
planted. Care must be taken, however, not to 
make the house dark with too many evergrecn 
trees, as then they give too somber an appearance 
during the summer. "Whenever a great depth of 
snow falls it should be, carefully dug away from 
around the lower branches of evergreens, as its 
weight is liable to break them and destroy the 
symmetry of thre tree. 

Shrubs as well as ornamental trees need prun- 
ing and manuring the same as fruit trees, and 
if there is little or no snow on the ground the 
present is a good time to do this, as the turf will 
not be cut up by the wheelbarrow now that the 
ground is frozen. 

Plants in pits will need attention, during mild . 
days. Apply water sparingly when dry, and give 
air whenever there is no danger of frost. 

Hedges.—Prune during mild weather; at the 
South it can be done at any time during the winter. 

Roots of canvas, dahlias, etc., must be looked 
after often, for fear they may become damp and 
rot. As soon as signs.of mold appear remove to 
a dry place. A good place to preserve them is in 
the greenhouse, under the stages, where there is 
but little or no moisture. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


During the winter months the aim should be to 
have the greenhouse looking its best, and in order 
to do this both plants and pots should be kept 
clean. Dead leaves will render an otherwise bean- 
tiful plant a shabby sight. Once or twice a week 
the plants should be looked over and these leaves 
removed ; this, of course, can not be done in a 
large commercial greenhouse where plants are sold 
by the thousand, as the time occupied in doing it 
would be too expensive; but in a private house 
it can be easily done. Pots should never be 
allowed to become covered with green mold; 
this can be removed with a stiff brush and water 
slightly warm, at least if not left too long without 
washing. The temperature of the housé should be 
kept at 50° or 60°, with an allowance of 15° between 
mid-day and night. This temperature is only ap- 
plicable to a greenhouse. Stove and orchid houses 
require a greater degree of heat. 

Succulents, — Within the past few years the 
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growth of succulent plants like sedums, echeverias, 
eotyledona, etc., has become popular, and there is 
nothing which makes a lawn so beautiful as a 
raised bed planted with the different species of 
succulents arranged in bands or ribbons. These 
plants require the protection of a greenhouse dur- 
-ing the winter, and without a little care in watering 
there is danger of losing many through damping 
oft. A shelf at the rear of the greenhouse is a 
suitable place in which tokeepthem. They should 
be watered sparingly. Many varieties may be 
propagated, as they root readily in sand that is 
kept constantly moist. 

Propagation of gerat.:ums and other soft-wooded 
plants may be carried on at this season in order to 
secure a stock for spring planting or for sale. 

Camellias and Azaleas now in bloom require 
plenty of water. Those not in flower should be 
watered sparingly in order to retard their blooms. 
After they have flowered prune into shape. 

Seeds of annuals for early spring flowering may 
be sown at intervals, and as soon as an inch or two 
in height may be potted singly into small pots or 
shallow boxes. 

Plants for Forcing may be brought into heat now 
and will soon show signs of flowering. Astilbe 
Japonica, Deutzia gracilis, etc., are good plants 
for forcing. 

Plants which look yellow and sickly will often 
succeed well if repotted into good soil, first cutting 
the roots and branches back a third at least. 

Bulbs.—Bring a few pots of hyacinths, crocuses, 
and other bulbs which were potted in the fall from 
the cellar to flower during the winter. Bulbs 
which have already flowered should be gradually 
dried off and planted in an out of the way place in 
the garden when the ground opens, as it will be 
several years before they will flower well again, as 
the process of flowering greatly exhausts them. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
———~o— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Dec. 13th, 1873, 
and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. aga cag AT THE NEW YORK a. 
RECE Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. 
25 d's Lata m'th$31,000° 3,286,000 2,066,000 $406 ser.000 * 99006 
26 d’s Zast m’th 379,000 5,419,000 3,791,000 107,000 559,000 1,156,000 
Flour. as. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Be dis thie "00366000 8; 73,000 8,932,000 106,000 446,000 1,532,000 
26 d’s /ast m’th 417,000 4 "608, 000 4,758,000 119,000 214,000 1,741,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, ys. Barley. Oats. 
. ..881,000 8,236,000 2,066,000 9,400 537,000 922.000 
374,000 2'391,000 2;216,000 64,000 961,000 972,000 











LEs. Fiaur. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Sore. Oats. 

25 days 1873. ..868,000 8,873,000 3,982,000 106,000 446,000 1,582,000 

days 1872. ..284 £000 2:279,000 2,953,000 36,000 342,000 1,251,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Dec.10, 1873. jms 2,093,544 —— 244,885 579,742 60,865 

Nov. 8, 1873.. voor east 4 23,804 630,466 91,460 

Oct. 6, 1873. -1,270,80 5,429,537 43/297 613,723 1,451,868 201,727 

Oct, 7%, 1872.. is? $,842,18L $9,925 40,025 2,505,006 12,535 


4. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 
to Nov. 30th. “ 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

bbls. bush. “bush. bush. bush. bush. 

9878....008 153,500 22,761,700 200 =~ 260 2,153,000 8,385, 4 
3822. se 181.300 11'319'100 2092R 00 T4000 348000 5.008 

1871.. “772907700 21/313,400 5013300 1,107°900 8.938400 #°690°100 

1870....... 430,400 17,124,700 4,305,100 ‘587,500 3,984,700 6,167,500 


Gold has been up to 109%—closing December 12th at 
109% as against 108% on November 13th...... The bnsi- 
ness situation has changed very decidedly for the better 
since our last. The Money market has been w-rking 
much more satisfactorily for the borrowing inteiests. 
There have been fewer reports of trouble in financial and 
commercial circles ; transactions have been on more ex- 
tensive scale, and values have very generally advanced. 
The Produce trade has shown a marked improvement in 
most lines. Breadstuffs have been in more confident de- 

mand, in good part for export and on speculative ac- 
count, and prices have been quoted much higher, closing 
buoyantly. The very sudden and unusually early closing 
of canal navigation has had the effect of diminishing the 
supplies arriving at the seaboard and stiffening the views 
of holders. Large amounts of Grain have been locked 
w in boats which are ice-bound on the canals, and the 
absence of which has been serionsly felt in the local 
market. Exporters have experienced considerable diffi- 
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culty in filling orders for the better qualities of Spring 
Wheat and of mixed Corn, even at the ruling figures. 
We are entering on the winter months with very moder- 
ate stocks available at this point...... Provisions and 
Cotton have been in better request, and quoted dearer. 
Seep ee The recent dealings in Wool have been unusually 
liberal, and prices have been quoted higher, closing in 
favor of sellers. Desirable lots of fleece have been com- 
paratively scarce in most of the Eastern markets...... 
Tobacco has been in moderate demand, at steady rates. 
besiee Hay, Straw, and Seed have been held more firmly 
and have been more sought after.... .Hops have been 
quoted lower, on a moderate trade, but close more 
steadily...... On the whole, we can safely say that the 
financial panic has measurably subsided. Commercia\ 
affairs have recovered quite encouragingly from the de- 
pression caused by the extraordinary financial disturb- 
ances of September and October; and the outlook at 
present is far more satisfactcry and inspiriting than 
could have been reasonably anticipated a month ago. 
Work has been very generally resumed in the manufac- 
turing districts, and there is now much less of apprehen- 
sion as to the immediate future of industrial interests. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

































Nov. 13. Dec. 12 
PrRIcE OF GOLD ... ......... 108% 109% 
FLour—Super to Extra 1 % = @%7%3 $70 @ 8 00 
Super to Extra Southern.. @1100 68 @1100 
Extra Western @1100 660 @110 
Extra Genesee..... ° @923 810 @950 
Superfine Western - @ 5 50 570 @ 650 
Ryk Fiovr. 4 @52% 450 @600 
Conn-MRat. 2 @39 335 @440 
EAT—Ali kinds of Wiite, 1 45 @1% 160 @19 
AL kinds of Redand Amber. 125 @155 150 @17 
Corn— Yellow 62 @ 68% 8 @ 9% 
—” RESETS 0 @ Rk G&Be@ 9 
White..... 6 @ 0 "8 @ 81% 
OatTs— Wester: 45 @ 50 56 @ 59% 
BEND Sasbsaseoe 45 @ 5% 5 @ 59K 
RYE. 8 @ % 100 @112 
BaRLE 120 @1 65 12 @180 
HAY Bale, # 100 is 100 @150 106 @15 
Straw, #100 6 @ 60 @ & 
Corrox— Middl 8, # D.... 4¥%@ WK Wee 16% 
Hops—Crop of 1 . RD. 30 @ 50 3 @ 46 
FEATHERS “Live Geese, # Db 6 @ & 6 @ % 
Seep—Clover,#® ........... 8¥@ 9 9@ 9% 
F eg # bushel... 27% @290 290 @ 812% 
sy # bushel a... eT wn 1 OMe rm 1 OKe 1 y 
uGaR— Refi’g “ng Db 5 @ x 
Morassks, Cuba, # gal. sgt 17 @ 380 17 @ 8B 
New Orleans, ¥ gal fedpurvesws 0 @ 82% 50 @ 69 
Correr—Itio(Gold)........... 19 @ 2% 22X%@ 2% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # Bb. 5%@ 14 5%@ 14 
Seed Leaf, # ® 5 @ 65 5 @ 6 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, # 3 @ 58 8 @ 58 
Domestic, pulled, ® B 27 @ 48 3 @ 48 
a ML cnbbameseseeees @ 82 19 @ 3 
TATAOW, OD...........- ae 6x%x@ 7 "%@ T% 
OrL-CakE—# ton . 8400 @36 00 3700 @88 50 
PorK—M ess, . barrel E @1500 14400 @ — 
Prime, # barrel .... @13% 1250 @ — 
BeeF—Plain mess.. 50 @1000 850 @11 00 
Larp, in tres. & bar rele, # B. 64@ 7% TX@ 8% 
BUTTER—State, # I.....-.... 23 @ 4 32 @ 4 
Western, FD.......-ccco.-es % 146 @ 8 17 @ ® 
CHEESE 8 @ 13x 8 @ 14 
BEANS—®# Dushel 153 @260 153 @3%7% 
Pras—Canada, free, @ bu... 120 @12% 110 @115 
 &£EBe DD 29 @ 8 
-@e- 20 @ 23 
10 @ 18 8 @ 4 
11 @ 18 10 @ 14 
150 @30 150 @250 
50 @100 60 @ 100 
—- @— 10 @ 14 
—- @ — 10 @20 
0 @ 6 —- @ — 
40 @ 80 40 @ 7 
50 @ 90 23 @ 8 
0 @ & 50 @ — 
8 @ 15 6@ 18 
150 @250 12 @150 
-@¢@- 13 @1% 
RoBIns, # dozen.......... —-@ -— 50 @ 6 
GRAY SQUIRRELS, each -@- 5 @ 6 
RABBITS, # pair.............2- —- @ — 30 @ 40 
TURNIPS @ Dbl............0006 100 @123 50 @12 
CABBAGES—# 100.............. 400 @700 400 @8 00 
Onr1ons—# bbl....... 300 @50 40 @550 
PoTaToOEs—# bbl 123 @250 150 @32 
WEET PoraTors—# b 800 @400 450 @650 
CaRROTS—# bbl......... —-@ — 15 @200 
CAULIFLOWERS, # doz - @- 50 @ 450 
BROOM-CORN 4@ 12 4@ 2 
APPLEs—# barrel 200 @38% 200 @40 
Lad — @ — 1000 @15 00 
CRANBERRIES—#® bbl - 500 @1000 18 @9 
Pears, # bbl . 800 @10 00 —-@ — 
GRaPEs, # BD. ‘ 3 @ 10 4@ 6 
UINCES, # bb: - 500 @10 00 — = 
EETS, # 123 @150 150 @1%7 
CELERY, # do 8 @12% 10 @12% 
Ea@a@-PLANnTs, @ doz 50 @ — -¢ée- 
TOMATOES, # bushel .... so 3 @12 -—-@ — 
GREEN Pras, # bushel - 123 @16 153 @1% 
GREEN-CORN, # 100........... % @10 —-@ — 
Lima BEANS, # bushel....... 1% @20 -@e - 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 

WEEK RNDING Beeves. Conos. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot'l. 
November 17........ 6,789 88 1,528 4,7900 82,263 
November 24........ 6,622 80 1, "431 25,301 53, 889 87,993 
December 1.........5,575 87 "67 20,788 56,667 83, 

December 8......... 7,066 56 818 18, 700 or 485 84,125 
Total for 4 Weeks. .26,052 311 4,544 90,697 215,941 337,545 
do. for prev. 4 Week: 836,689 296 6867 1 21,588 188,567 353,957 


Beeves. Cows, i Sheep. — 
aera aoe Oe ri) 186 «622,674 53,985 
last Month.. i! "716 30, "397 47, 142 

2, "710 29,062 $3,751 


an do.  prev's Month. : : 91493 72 
Meeves.—The greatly reduced receipts, with the 
gradual improvement in financial matters, have favorably 


affected the market. Early in the month a sudden re- 
bonnd of one cent per pound occurred, since which, after 





various ups and downs, the market on the whole has im- 

proved, and at the close of the past week stood fully 144c. 

above the average of a month previously. Choice steers, 

in selected lots, were sold at the close at 18c.@18%c. 

# Ib.; good Ohio steers brought 12%c.; native cattle 

from 10%c. @ 12c.; and Texans and Cherokees 8c. @ 10c. 
Prices for the past four weeks were: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
November '7....5 @ll\c. 9 @10 c. 9c. 

Novembe +‘ 4 @12\c, 10 @ll c, 104¢c. 
December 1... @l2e. 10¥%@11 Kc. ll ec. 
December 8.... dns: 10¥%@11Xc. 11<c. 


Milch Cows.—The supply has about met the mod- 
erate demand; there has been no activity, and sales have 
becn made at from $40 @ $80 @ head. A fresh 20-quart 
cow sold last week at $%5...... Calves.—Grass calves 
have arrived in lessened supply, and the market for 
them, as well as for veals, has partaken of the general 
advance. Grassers of good smooth quality were selling 
at the close at $7.50 @ $9.50 %# head, and veals were 
bringing 7c. @ 12c. # D...... Sheep and Lambs.— 
Sheep and lambs now rate evenly. The lessened supply, 
with active demand, bas caused them to move off freely, 
with advance in prices. At the close sales were active, 
at 5c. @ %c. for sheep and 6c. @ 7c. # b. for extra 
lambs...... Swine.—The market for hogs is in better 
condition. In the fore part of the month prices gained 
over one cent per pound, and at the close the advance 
has amounted to quite half acent more. Live hogs sold 
at 4%c. @ 54%c. ®. b., and dressed, with light pigs in- 
cluded, brought, with alow sales, 6c. @ 7c. ® Db. 

eR RR Ef nm 

FREE.—Fine Gold Pens, with 
Silver Cases—The Best Silver-plat« 
ed Table Articles—Table Cutlery— 
Children’s Carriages and ‘Toys— 
Floral Sets—Garden Seeds and 
Flower Bulbs—Sewing Machines— 
Washing Machines and Wringers 
—Pocket Knives—Fine Gold and 
SilverWatches—Melodeons—Pianos 
—Guns and Rifles — Cultivators — 
Books—etc., etc., etc. 3 all these are among 
the valuable articles to be found in the Premium List on 
pages 33 an@ 34. Any person can, with a little effort, 
secure one or more of these valuable articles. Thou- 
sands have done it. There is room for thousands more. 
It is very easy to obtain clubs of subscribers for the two 
popular papers, the American Agriculturist and HEARTH 
AND Home. Try it. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 12 cents 
a year, and on Hearth and Home, 2 cents a year, in ad- 
vance. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage, as above, must be sent 
to this office, with the subscription, for prepayment here. 
Also 20 cente for delivery of Hearth and Home and 12 
cents for delivery of American Agriculturist in New 
York City. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty-« 
two are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last seventeen volumes 
(16 to 82) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members: 
orasmall club may be increased toa larger one; thus; 
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a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- | bring outa man from England, that with our present | where a vender placards his ‘“ DanJo.”’ pears, this being 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; makinga | knowledge we look upon the whole matter with sus- | his rendering of Beurré d’Anjon. 


club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 
Once More we place upon our shelves a 
bound volume of the Agriculturést by the side of the 
goodly array of its predecessors ; and while the majority 
of our readers are occupied with the last number for 
1873, we are preparing to send them the first number of 
1874. To our old friends we need only say that the paper 
shall be as much better than it has been as it is possible 
for us to make it. To those who now first become ac- 
quainted with us, we can say that we endeavor to present 
such a bill of fare as will be acceptable to those who are 
to partake of it, and we invite them to make their wishes 
known tous. Our correspondence comes not only from 
every portion of our own country but from all parts of 
the world. Arecord is made of the subject of each let- 
ter, and at proper times these are classified, so that we 
are able to see at a glance what our readers are thinking 
about and what are their most urgent needs. Feeling 
that every family—at least every one in rural life—would 
find the Agriculturist not only interesting but useful, we 
call attention to the business announcements of the pub- 
lishers on pages 32 and 33. Long experience has shown 
that their manner of giving premiums enables them to 
give those who interest themselves in extending our cir- 
culation much better pay for their time and labor than 
they otherwise could. There is no way in which farmers 
or farmers’ clubs and granges can supply themselves with 
libraries or obtain many other desirable articles so read- 
. lly as by obtaining subscribers for the Agriculturist. 


The *‘ Basket,”’ which is always full, has 
now overrun; and though a portion of its contents will 
be found on page 35, we have not been able to answer all 
the queries of our friends. Some must wait. 


The German Agriculturist is pub- 
lished at the same price as the English edition, and is 
mainly a reproduction of that paper, with a special de- 
partment edited by the Hon. F. Minch. Will our read- 
ers kindly mention this to their German friends? Per- 
haps some who employ Germans as gardeners, laborers, 
etc., would be glad to supply them with useful reading 
matter by subscribing for the German edition for them. 

State Granges.—Upon the 10th of last 

month two very important meetings of the Patrons of 
Husbandry were held—the State Grange of Illinois, at 
Bloomington, and that of Iowu, at Des Moines. Both 
were well attended, some seven hundred delegates being 
present at Bloomington and a correspondingly large 
number at Des Moines. The addresses of the Masters at 
both Granges were full of good sense, and had reference, 
among other matters, to the action of the order in poli- 
tics. The course of some subordinate orders in political 
matters was disapproved. As we learn from conversa- 
tion and correspondence with some of the most promi- 
nent men in the order, they do not propose, as a body, 
to take a part in politics, but, just as the members of a 
church will vote for candidates who they suppose are 
not adverse to religious progress, so the members of the 
granges will vote as individuals for those candidates who 
will best advance the interests of the farmers. This 
position being known, it led in California, recently, to 
both parties presenting unusually good candidates. 





Othonna—Correction.—Last month we 
gave an engraving of this promising new succulent, 
which was a correct representation of everything except 
the flowers. Except in bright sunshine the ray petals 
curl up as shown in the engraving, and the artist drew 
them as he saw them. We should have directed him to 
draw them with the rays spread flat, like those of an Ox- 
eye Daisy. 

English Farm Labor for America. 
—The visit of Mr. Joseph Arch to this country has awak- 
ened a new interest in the introduction of English farm 
laborers. Several have written to usin regard to those 
who advertise their readiness to provide laborers under 
the auspices of Mr. Arch and the association he repre- 
sents. In an interview with Mr. Arch shortly before he 
returned to England, he distinctly assured us that he 
should in no case treat with individuals, but only with 
governments and organized societies of known responsi- 
bility. He was so positive upon this point that it is dif- 
ficult to believe that he has “gone back’ upon himself 
and authorized unknown persons to act with his au- 
thority. If he has done this, then he is not so well fitted 
to represent the laboring class as his previous course 
gave us reason to believe him tobe. Pending definite 


information on this matter, we advise no one toriska 
dollar upon a venture, but be sure that he has some se- 
curity that his money will be properly used. The sum 


picion. A gentleman of our acquaintance has made per- 
sistent efforts to see one of the persons who advertises 
to bring out English laborers, and gone from hotel to 
boarding-house so often in vain that it looks--so far as 
this person is concerned—as if he were avoiding rather 
than seeking business. ‘ Wait a bit” is a good motto 
to adopt in this matter. 

Our Fine Chromos.—Read all about 
them on page 32. It is very easy to secure one or both. 


Take Both Papers.—If both the 
American Agriculturist and HeartH anp Home are 
taken together they may be had for only $4, and $4.50 
pays for both papers and a Chromo with each. 

Only Ten Cemts.— We advise every 
reader of the American Agriculturist who does not now 
take HeEarRTH AND Home to get No. 1 for January 3d, 1874. 
It contains a supplement with the opening chapters of 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s great new story, ‘‘ John 
Andross,”’ and is filled with other good things. Get it of 
your newsdealer, or send a dime to this office, and a copy 
will be forwarded post-paid. 





Whe Garden Library.— Our friend 
Robinson, editor of The Garden (England), has estab- 
lished what he calls the Garden Library, for the sale of 
new and second-hand books upon horticulture and kin- 
dred subjects. A neat catalogue, giving the works for 
sale and prices, can be had by addressing The Garden 
Library, No. 37 Southampton street, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C., England. 

Farms for Premiums.—A most liberal 
offer of farm lands as Special Premiums is made by the 
Publishers to those who will secure clubs of subscribers 
for the American Agriculturist and HEARTH AND Home. 
See particulars on third-cover page of this paper. 


Do Not Fail to Read it. — The 
Premium List on page 33 of this paper is worthy of the 
attention of everybody who would like to do good and at 
the same time make money. Thousands of persons in 
years past, not only in all parts of this country, but also 
in British America and in other parts of the world, have 
each obtained one or more of these valuable premium 
articles by simply collecting a list of subscribers and for- 
warding them, with their subscriptions, to the publish- 
ers. Do not fail to read the Premium List. 











Illustrated Register of Rural 
Affairs for 1874. Albany: Luther Tucker & Son. 
—If we do not always notice the appearance of this use- 
ful annual it is because the publishers fail to send an 
editorial copy. It is sufficient praise for this number to 
say that it is worthy to stand by the side cf its predeces- 
sors. We do not know where more can be had for the 
money—30c, for which sum it is sent by mail from this 
office. 


A Fine Catalogue of a Fine 
Library is that of the Massachusetts Horticultaral 
Society, recently issued. The library is rich in new and 
old books relating to horticulture, and its treasures are 
always accessible to those interested in consulting it. 
Here is one library at least in the care of those who de- 
sire to make it useful, and the Massachusetts Society de- 
serve great credit not only for accumulating such a fine 
collection of books, but for publishing a complete cata- 
logue which gives not only subjects but authors in a 
manner for ready -reference. Horticulturists visiting 
Boston should not fail to see this library, and if they do 
not find the veteran Buswell at the rooms ready to serve 
them they will find his place filled by his wife or son, 
either of whom are always ready to make a stranger 
welcome, 


Much Castor-Qil.—A writer in the Kansas 
Farmer says: “Scientific writers inform us that there 
are no less than 1,500 species of the Castor-oil plant.”— 
We do not know to what “scientific writers ” this corre- 
spondent has access, but the standard botanical work of 
the age, De Candolle’s Prodromns, posts up the whole 
number of species of Ricinus or Castor-oil plant, and 
makes—just one! We may add that he recognizes six- 
teen varieties of this species. 


The English of It.—French names for 
frnits when they come into common use by English- 
speaking people, sometimes become curiously trans- 
formed. The Gardeners’ Chronicle tells us that the pear 
Josephine de Malines is known in England as Joseph on 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Itf one were to 
sit at the window of this office and watch the passers on 
Broadway he would notice that among the hundreds and 
thousands who go by, some faces will reappear at short 
intervals. When his eye becomes accustomed to the 
crowd he will observe that certain men, either singly or 
in pairs, pass up and soon after go down the street, seem- 
ing to have no particular destination. These persons 
are not especially noticeable in the matter of dress, but 
the observer will find something not altogether pleasant 
in their faces, and if he inquires about them of some one 
familiar with the street he will learn that they are known 
as “strikers,” ‘‘ beats,” and by other slang names, and 
that their business is to prey upon 

STRANGERS IN NEW YORK. 


The manner in which they operate can be illustrated 
by a bit of personal experience. A few evenings ago as 
the writer of this was hurrying to the boat in order to go 
to his home in the country, he was accosted by a person 
who was coming rapidly towards him with outstretched 
hand and countenance expressive of gratification with: 
‘“‘ Well, well, of all things in the world! Why who in 
—— would have thought of meeting you here! When” 
did you get in ?”"—*‘ I do not know you, sir, whoare you ?” 
was the reply. ‘‘ What! Don’t you recollect Dr. Nor- 
ton?” he said, and seeing the kind of chap we had to 
deal with, we humored him a little, and instead of deny- 
ing all knowledge of the “‘ Doctor,” we asked: ‘“ Well, 
Doctor, how is practice ?”’--“‘Oh I am not practising 
now; I’m in business.”’—“ Business eh? what kind ?”— 
“Tam selling off a fine lot of jewelry and watches cheap; 
it is close by here, come along and see them.” The 
Doctor was informed that New York had been our 
place of business for some 20 years, and that his little 
game would not work. There isa gang of scoundrels 
who infest the much traveled streets and make up to 
strangers in this barefaced manner, and too often suc- 
ceed in fleecing them. The police when they see that 
one of these rogues has a victim in tow inform the 
stranger of the character of his companion. This is all 
they can do, as they can not make an arrest unless some 
misdemeanor is actually committed. Almost every one 
comes to New York sometime or another, and we must 
warn all who visit this or any other large city to repel 
the approaches of any stranger, no matter under what 
pretext he forces himself upon them. Do not even in- 
quire the way to a place or ask any other information of 
a stranger upon the street, but always apply to a police- 
man, or if one is not readily found step into a respectable 
looking store and make the necessary inquiries, 

SUSPICIOUS LIVE-STOCK DEALERS, 

We have before mentioned that numerous complaints 
have been made of certain dealers in live stock in Penn- © 
sylvania, and letters continue to come relating transac- 
tions which, as they are represented by one of the parties, 
appear to be nothing less than downright swindles. The 
gentlemen who complain have sufficient means to for- 
ward pay for high priced animals ; why do they not bring 
these alleged swindlers into court? The latest letter re- 
ceived in relation to this matter comes from a postmaster 
in New Mexico, and we give an extract from it to show 
the general tenor of the charges against the firm: “In 
Feb. last I sent to —— & Co., of P——g, Pa., for fine 
chickens. I sent them a draft for $26, and as yet have 
got nothing from them, only they acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the money. Then they wrote me that the Ex- 
press Co. would not take them unless the charges were 
prepaid, and that I should send them so much (the 
amount of Ex. charges) and they would ship. I then mis- 
trusted them, and wrote to pay express charges out of 
the money I sent them, and send chickens for the balance 
as per my letter. That seemed to be a deadener on them, 
and from that time I can get no reply whatever.” The 
writer of this letter asks if we do not think this firm 
ought to be exposed. We certainly do, and the best way 
to expose them is to bring a criminal suit against them 
for obtaining money under false pretenses, 

THE PANIC AND HUMBUGS 


seem to have a relation to one another, as while we usu- 
ally have a lively opening for the winter trade we never 
knew matters so dull as at present. The newer States 
and Territories are especially favored by the humbug 
chaps. One gentleman living in Colorado sends us no 
less than nine circulars of different schemes, which he 
had received within a short time...... Those who wish to 
get rich quickly might invest in the 
GOLDEN BUTTER COMPOUND. 

This time the butter stuff hails from Marion, Ohio. What 
is the use of Alderney cows when with this stuff butter 
can be made for “‘ three cents a pound.” ‘We can afford to 
butter our bread on both sides. Those chaps in New 
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cow before they can get any butter, but if we are to be- 
lieve the story this ‘‘Golden Butter Compound” only 
needs a live calf—to purchase the stuff. It is curious to 
see how this butter humbug comes up about once’a year 
now in one place and now in another, and yet there are 
some stupid old fogies who will keep cows and think 
them the proper source of butter...... Here comes one 
J. W. Stephens who hails from Newark, N. J., with his 


CLARK’S BOOK.OF SECRETS, 


which teaches “‘ the Secrets of Health, Wealth, and Hap- 
piness”’—and must be singularly cheap at only $1. See 
here, Stephens, yon say that this book ‘“‘ Teaches how the 
Primitive Elements may be so combined as to produce 
the diamond, ruby, emerald, sapphire at very little ex- 
pense or trouble.”” Now you are at more than “‘a little 
expense’ in printing your book, and at lots of “‘ trouble” 
in sending out your humbagging circulars. Why don’t 
you, like a sensible man, just make a small handful of 
diamonds, or even emeralds, and get a fortune in a lump 
instead of by miserable driblets. Take our advice, Oh 
Stephens, for which we charge you nothing. Don’t you 
laugh when you read that your book tells ‘‘ How to Make 

a Girl Fall in love With You,” to think that there will 

be miserable idiots to buy your book and believe it? 

Here comes some 

GOOD NEWS FROM KANSAS. 


Before this reaches our readers there will have been 
drawn (Dec, 3ist), if the programme is carried out, 4 lot- 
tery under the name of ** Grand Gift Concert’ at the City 
of Leavenworth, This lottery is ‘‘ For the Purpose of 
Erecting a Juvenile Reform School.’ We say that this 
is good news, for the fact that a huge lottery is on foot in 
Leavenworth shows a great need of reform, and as the 
present authorities, by their lottery gambling, are setting 
a f.arful example to the rising generation, we are glad to 
learn that the youth of Leavenworth are to have a place 
where they can be “ reformed.” 

DOES IT NOT LOOK SUSPICIOUS ? 


w:iies a correspondent in sending us the advertisement 
of The Fourth Lottery or “‘ Gift Concert for the Benefit of 
the Public Library of Kentucky.” Yes, good sir, it does 
“look suspicious,” and so does every scheme of its kind. 
Every sensible man knows that every lottery, no matter 
how fairly conducted, enriches a few at the expense of 
many. This is “about the size of it’ as they say in 
California: One hundred men put in a dollar each that 
one man may draw $25, and the chap that runs the ma- 
chine may pocket the odd $75. So with the “U.S. Prize 
Association” and everything of the kind. 
GENEVA $4 WATCHES 


are stil! to be had—or perhaps it would be safer to say— 
are still offered. Is it not a little fanny that the ‘‘ Geneva 
Watch Co. at Geneva, Switzerland,” whatever that may 
be, should issue a certificate that they have appointed J. 
Wright & Co, [N. Y.] ‘our sole agents in the United 
States of America,” and that they have appointed Howard 
& Co. [Phila.].“‘ our sole agents in the United States of 
America,” and that both certificates bear the same dates? 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY OR “ QUEER” 


seems to be very dull. One would think that this thing 
would do better in time of panic, but as the swindlers 
always require good money in exchange for their bad, 
perhaps the times induce those who happen to have the 
genuine to hold on to it. We showed up the hotel dodge 
of the “Queer” deaiers in the November number. These 
circulars are still going around with much the same old 
names...... Here is one new name, however, Rudolph A. 
- Malataf, Erie, Pa., but as Rudolph sends the same old 
threatening circular, and mails it at New York, he is only 
“Mons. Tonson come again.” Rudolph makes a mistake 
when he sends his temptations to our friends in the nur- 
sery and florist’s business; they read the Agriculturist, and 
know “ what’s what.” 
ONCE MORE—PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 
We again. call, the.attention of our old readers to one 
- thing, which .we give for the benefit of our many new 
ones.as well, which is this: We hold that any one who 
advertises that he. cam cure certain or who 
advertises anything beyond the fact that he is a physician 
or surgeon, or who advertises any put up secret medicine 
whatever, is unworthy of confidence.. We must therefore 
request of our friends that they will not write to ask our 
opinion of ‘this or that advertising doctor. It is a waste 
of our time and their postage stamps. We have but one 
reply to make ‘to’such inquiries; which is: ‘We have 
no knowledge whatever oft he person.” 





Other “‘ Basket °’ Items will be found 


6 ‘Taylor or Bullit Grape. 
+, Breeport, d1l., writes thet his vines. ofthis 
White as they should be and ‘were in 












two previous crops, ripened of a black color and were 
very sour. These particular vines were not protected 
the preceding winter, and others of the same variety 
that were protected bore the usual kind of fruit.—We 
hope that Mr. M. will experiment this winter to ascer- 
tain if covering has anything to do with this singular 
phenomenon. The same writer remarks that while he 
considers the Taylor an indifferent grape, he finds it 
valuable for stocks upon which to graft other kinds, the 
Delaware doing especially well when so worked. 

“Grape Tomato.’®—A correspondent, 
whose address we have mislaid, sends specimens of what 
he cultivates as “ grape tomato,”’ and asks if the name is 
correct.—This name belongs to a small variety of the 
common tomato, and not to the one sent, which is the 
Purple Alkekengi, or Purple Ground Cherry. 





Harvest Home Festivals.—“ Viz.,” 
Covedale, Ohio, informs us that the harvest home festival 
is not unknown in America, but that a harvest home 
association has been in existence in Covedale for ten 
years or more, the annual picnics of which have been 
found to be indispensable. The offer of our correspond- 
ent to send us a copy of the regulations of the associa- 
tion is accepted with thanks. The extended formation 
of such associations is to be encouraged. 


(=s" See Pages 32 and 33. 


White Spots.—‘C. B.,” Groton, N. H. 
A white spot may be made upon a horse’s forehead by 
blistering the part with common blistering ointment, but 
it must not be done so severely as to destroy the hair. A 
plaster of common pitch kept upon the part until it re- 
moves the hair has been used for this purpose. 

Pears.—“ W. F.”’ Some pears were received 
last fall in very bad condition. They may have been 
yours; but your letter (November 15th) has neither 
town, State, nor post-mark, and no clue to your address. 





Kentucky Bluesgrass.—W. 8S. Rand, 
Vanceburg, Ky., sends us a sod of blue-grass cut Novem- 
ber 15th, upon which green, fresh grass, over two feet 
long, is growing. This is intended to show the sort of 
winter pasture which may be had in the famed blue-grass 
region of that State. 

Capacity of Cistern.—‘“P. and G.,” 
Wilson, N.C. A cistern 8 feet wide, 8 feet long, and 1% 
deep, would hold 96 cubic feet, each cubic foot being 
equal to 74 gallons of water: the contents therefore 
would be over 700 gallons. Upon another page of this 
number you will find a method described of building an 
elevated cistern. The best material is probably hemlock 
or cedar lumber. Lead is poisonous, and iron rusts too 
readily. Zinc is also poisonous to some extent. 





The American Rural Heome.— 
There are disappointed, soured persons calling them- 
selves pomologists who carp and snarl at every new 
fruit that they have had no hand in introducing, and are 
ever ready to malign those who bring out a novelty. We 
do not wonder at this—it is their nature so to do; but we 
do wonder that a respectable paper should allow its col- 
umns to be made the medium through which these mal- 
contents can reach the public. The American Rural 
Home publishes an article in which two of the corre- 
spondents of this paper and its.editor are referred to in 
the most ungentlemanly manner. To the writer of this 
commuzication we have nothing to say—the lion’s skin 
of an assumed name is not sufficient to conceal the thing 
beneath it; nor does the editor of this paper care to 
notice anything in reference to himself that comes from 
this sonrce. Yet we think it right to remind the editor 
of the Rural Home that it is not in accordance with edi- 
torial courtesy to allow one under a psendonym to attack 
two brethren of the press. Mr. P. J. Berckmans, editor 
of the Farmer and Gardener, named a new peach in 
honor of the editor of this paper, and farnished us with 
a description of it. The Rural Home should hesitate 
before it gives publicity to any aspersions upon the 
character of a gentleman who stands so high, pomologi- 
cally and socially, as does Mr. Berckmans. Before it 
uttered flings at the honesty of his motives or implica- 
tions as to his truthfulness it could have inquired of the 
many pomologists of Rochester if euch were justified. 
Mr. B. can not be injured by its article, but in what a 
position it places the Rural Home. The same article is 
equally courteons towards Mr. Bury, of Michigan, whom 
we quoted as having a Concord grape that behaved 
strangely. It contemptuously says: ‘‘We don’t know 
aught of the man Berry.” The gentieman’s name is Bury ; 
but, Berry or Bury, he has cause to congratulate himself 





at this statement. Fair, open criticism, even if it be 





in pomological matters; but if we must have this 
underhanded substitute for it we beg the Rural Home not 
to give us bad grammar with its bad taste. 


Killing Weeds.—R.,” Sault St. Marie, 
Spading the garden in the fall, though beneficial in other 
respects, will not kill weeds. The seeds of weeds are. 
not to be frozen out. The only way to get rid of weed 
seeds in the soil is to allow them to germinate, and then 
kill the young plants. If taken at the right time this 
may be done in the garden with the rake. Do not hope 
to destroy the vitality ot weed seeds either by freezing or 
by burying ; as soon as the influences are favorable they 
will grow as sure as fate. 


A Good Native Cow.—fF. M. Bassett, 
Independence, N. Y., writes us that a native cow gave in 
June last 1,600 Ibs. of milk. The largest daily yield in 
the month was 57 lbs. 55 Ibs., or one days milk, was. 
churned, and yielded 2 Ibs. 1 oz. of butter. Her feed 
was pasture and 6 lbs. of wheat bran per day. 


The Michigan State Pomvlogicak 
Society held its third annual meeting in the fitst week 
in December. It was stated that the signs (which almost 
always fail) indicated that the winter would be an open 
one: a mild winter was considered disadvantageous to 
fruit-growers, but what the Society propose to do about 
it is not stated. Prof. Cook stated that in the last disas- 
trous winter orchards that bad been cultivated fared 
worse than others; in the Grand Traverse region, where 
the snowis generally four feet deep, fruit culture was 
successful. Fruit near Kalamazoo had suffered from the 
drouths of summer. The often vexed question of the 
best and hardiest grape came up. Mr. Chilson, of 
Battle Creek, considered the Delaware the hardiest and 
most money making; the Diana the best keeper; ap- 
proved of covering the vines with earth in winter, and 
that no grapes were hardy enough for Michigan without 
this protection; the Iona, though it often fails, he con- 
sidered a standard variety. Mr. Sterling, of Monroe, ad- 
vocated Concord and Norton’s Virginia; he covers. In 
the Strawberry discussion the Wilson was the favorite. 

Frequent Working.—‘‘E. E. R.” asks 
if he can injure his soil by spading every year. No. Our 
market gardeners plow or spade two or three timesa 
year, and we can point out land that has been kept ‘“‘al- 
ways turning,” as they term it, for more than fifty years. 
They are careful, however, to put in some manure every 
time a crop is taken off, and if this be done the soil is 
practically inexhaustible. 





Fruit near Chicago.—aA gentleman who 
has experimented for six years considers the Green Pro- 
lific and Seneca Chief the most successful Strawberries 
with him, and Davidson's Thornless, Mammoth Cluster, 
and Golden Thornicss the best Raspberries. These are 
all varieties of black-caps, and however well they may 
sell in Chicago, would find a poor market in New York. 





Solvents for Gutta Percha and 
Caoutchouc.—‘ D. J. B.,’’ Wash. Co., M. D. Pure 
ether, chloroform, and benzole, will each dissolve these 
substances. The last heard of the quack medicine vender’ 
was in Paris, where he was in an impecunious state. 





Mushrooms.—‘E. E. R.’’ The “spawn”? 
is what corresponds to the roots and stems of other 
plants, the mushroom, or eatable part, is the portion of 
the plant which corresponds to the seeding portion. You 
will not be able to grow them in common garden beds. 
They need a bed of horse manure, and proper attention 
to shade and moisture. 

Cotswolds.—“E. E.R.’ These are among 
the largest breeds of sheep. If your ram is small he 
must be a grade. 


The Scotch Larch.—“G. C.,’’ New Jer- 
sey. The larches are not evergreens, nor are their 
branches sufficiently rigid to make them useful as hedge 
plants, therefore your other questions need not be an- 
swered. 


Ashes.—A correspondent asks if ashes from a 
stove wi!l be of use upon his garden, but does not say 
what he burns in his stove. Wood-ashes are good for 
almost all crops ; coal ashes had better be used for walka 
unless in very stiff land, where they may be of mechan- 
ical service. 

Swollen Neck.—“L. A.,” Fountain Green, 
U. T. The cause of a swollen neck is almost always a 
badly fitting cojlar. If a snugly fitting collar is provided 
the swelling often disappears without any other remedy ; 





‘sharp, we believe in, and nowhere is it more useful than | 


if not it must have time to break, discharge, and heal. 
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Beef from 'Texas.—Ten cars of fresh 
beef have recently arrived in New York from Denison, 
Texas. The cars are the patent refrigerator cars of Mr. 
T. L> Rankin, of Emporia, Kansas. They contained 420 
carcasses of beef, which were slaughtered in Denison 
and Austin, Texas, on the 26th November, and arrjved in 
perfect order in New York on the 6th of December, when 
they were sold. The running time was only five days 
from Denison. -The results of this successful trip are 
that beef is brought to the New York market in a perfect 
condition, free from bruises and unwholesomeness con- 
tingent upon the carriage of live stock in the railroad 
cars, and sold at a less price, with a greater profit, to the 
cattle feeder, the shipper, and the transportation compa- 
nies. It isexpected that 500 head will be sent three 
times each week in future from Denison to New York. 
By the use of these cars much suffering will be saved to 
the cattle, and their ultimate destination will be reached 
in a much less painful manner than otherwise. 

Beacon Comet Sth.—This bull, of which 
a portrait is given elsewhere, is nearly four years old, 
having been dropped February, 1870. His color is mul- 
berry fawn. He was bred by Mr. Crozier, being out of 
his imported cow Josephine, by Beacon Comet. He was 
one of the Jersey herd exhibited at the New York State 
Fair of 1872, to which the gold medal was awarded. 


See Page 35 for other “ Basket” items. 





What Shall we Have for Break- 
fast ?2—The answers to this question were unexpectedly 
numerous, no less than 257 having been received. Some 
of these were simply bills of fare without any comment, 
while others contained useful suggestions and recipes. 
To reduce this mass down to forty or fifty of the best was 
an easy matter, but to say which was the best one, or 
best three of this smaller number, was exceedingly difii- 
cult. Then again, those living near the coast naturally 
propose quite different articles from those living far in- 
land, and a Southern housekeeper’s list of articles quite 
different from that of her New England sister. As the 
most satisfactory way of awarding the premiums, we di- 
vided the contributions geographically, awarding a pre- 
mium to the best from each of the divisions, New En- 
gland, Middle, Western, Southern, and Pacific States, as 
follows: Mrs. Thomas S. Robie, New Ipswich, N. H.; 
Miss J. J. O., Woodbourne, Sullivan Co., N. Y.; Mrs. 
Allen G. Bonham, Oxford, Ohio; Mrs. Anna Tanner, 
Evergreen, La.; Mrs. G. H. Kellogg, Crescent City, Cal. 
Some of these bills of fare, with their accompanying re- 
cipes, will be published in the Household in future num- 
bers, and there is much that is useful in many of the arti- 
cles which did not receive the premiums. 





Ithaca Horse Rake.—“C. W. D.,” Guil- 
ford,Ct. The Ithaca Horse Rake is made by the Wheeler 
and Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Swelling of the Legs.—D*r. “H. A.,” 
Columbia Co., Wis. When the legs of a horse swell 
upon standing in the stable it is an evidence of debility, 
general or local. It would be well to increase the food 
in quantity or improve its quality. The following might 
also be of use—viz.: PowdereG sulphate of iron, 1% 0z.; 

@ecntian root, 2 0z.; chlorate of potassa, 1 oz.; mixed and 
divided into 12 powders. One of these given in cut feed 
as little moistened as possible night and morning. 
Ground oats would be better for feed than corn. Friction 
by rubbing with a coarse woolen cloth upon the parts 
would also be helpful. 


Naked Brahma Chicks.—‘C. F.,” 
Detroit, Mich. It is not at all uncommon for young 
Brahma chicks to be almost without either down or 
feathers. Eventually, however, the feathers make their 
appearance. 
want of feathers does them no injury except in appear- 


ance. Partially web feet are a monstrosity which we 
have occasionally seen in fowls. Such fowls should not 
be bred from. 


Indigestion in the Horse.— J. H. 
T.,” Philadelphia, recommends pulverized charcoal for 
indigestion in a horse, to be given in the food. Also 
rasping the teeth of old horses in cases where the center 
of the tooth has worn below the outer enamel, and has 
left the teeth cup shaped. J. H. T. however forgets 
that horses’ teeth do not wear in this way, but that, 
through a beautiful contrivance, the enamel as the tooth 
wears away is left in the shape of an irregularly curved 
and angular ridge, which forms a very perfect grinding 
or cutting edge, and except in very old horses these 
grinders are the last teeth to give out. 


[S See Pages 32 and 33. 


Fowls of this breed are very hardy, and the - 
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Value of a Cow.—‘J. P. L.,” Ringwood, 
N.C. A cow that gives 20 quarts of rich milk per day 
should bring the highest price current for cows in her 
particular locality. Prices depend very much upon lo- 
cality. A cow of that character would bring $70 insome 
places, in other places not more than $40. 





Gregory’s Specialties.— We always like 
to see a man ride hobbies, especially when they are good 
ones. Our friend J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, 
Mass., has always some special things in the way pt 
garden seeds, which he makes a specialty of, although 
he does not neglect the standard varieties. If he 
had never had any other hobby than the Hubbard 
Squash, he would deserve well of the community, but 
when we take into account the other squashes, the cab- 
bages, beans, sweet corn, melons, and we can not re- 
member how many other things that he was the first to 
bring prominently before the public, we are quite sure 
that the gardens all over the country are largely indebted 
to Mr. Gregory for many of their choicest products, 





Poultry upon a Large Scale.— fF. 
W. J.,” Quincy, Ill. Poultry-raising upon a large scale 
has not been generally successful. It has only been pro- 
fitable when carried on by experienced persons, and the 
business has grown from small proportions gradually 
larger and larger. To commence a large poultry busi- 
ness even with abundant capital but without experience 
would be one of the most hopeless of undertakings. The 
series of articles upon an egg farm which appeared in the 
Agriculturist in the latter part of 1871 and early part of 
1872, contains a great deal of valuable information by an 
experienced poultry raiser. 





Fertilizers upon Oats.— Inquirer,” 
Danville, Va. Soluble fertilizers should be kept upon 
the surface and not plowed into the soil. Oats may be 
plowed in and the fertilizer should afterwards be evenly 
sown upon the surface, or the seed and fertilizer may be 
harrowed in together. 


Clover Sod for Wheat.—''B. W. B.,” 
Christian Co., Ill. Clover sod broken last fall will do 
very well for spring wheat, but it should not be cross- 
plowed. The sod will not be sufficiently rotted to turn 
over. <A good harrowing will fit the ground for sowing. 

A Homesteader in Minnesota.—c. 
T. Clough, Wilmar, Kandiyohi Co., Minn., writes us 
that he and his brother took up homesteads in the cen- 
tral part of Minnesota four years ago, which has been 
rapidly kettling up since then. He found the soil rich 
and the\climate healthy. He has now 45 acres under 
crops, and raised last year 400 bushels spring wheat upon 
20 acres, 600 bushels oats upon 15 acres, 75 bushels of 
potatoes upon a quarter of an acre, and 300 bushels of 
ruta-bagas upon another quarter. He does his plowing 
with two ox-teams. He has also 24 acres of Odessa 
wheat sown this fall. He has planted 5 acres with tim- 
ber—oak, maple, ash, willow, and cottonwood. The 
willow is very successful as a hedge plant. Timber 
grows very rapidly and fire-wood will soon be plentifnl 
at his door. 





Management of Manure.—‘C. K.,” 
Pittsylvania Co., Va. The only way to rot manure in 
the winter is by frequent turning with repeated fermen- 
tation and guarded heatings. In this way it may be 
brought to a fine condition for use in the spring. Long 
corn-stalks can not be rotted by this process, and by no 
means should such corn stalks be allowed in the manure 
pile. It is preferable to cut'them when fed, as in that 
state the refuse is more easily rotted, and if not rotted 
is no trouble when the manure is turned over. 

Harrowing Wheat and Young 
Timothy.—“T. P. B.,” Christian Co., Ky. Wenever 
spring-harrowed wheat with which timothy had been 
sown, and should fear injury to the timothy by doing so. 
The wheat being well rooted will stand the harrowing, 
but the young timothy would probably suffer. Since we 
made a practice of harrowing wheat in spring we always 
sowed the timothy and clover at that time, and found 
the grass equally as good if not better than the fall sown. 





Sheep in New Mexico.—We are favored 
by a correspondent from Pueblo, Col., with a long com- 
munication, exceedingly rich in figures, by which it is 
shown that 5,000 Mexican ewes and 100 rams will in ten 
years increase to 591,102 sheep of a value of $886,946.30, 
also that the value of the wool product of this nice little 
flock will be in the 10 years $842,416.30 ; the total pro-. 
duct of this pastoral business therefore, is nearly a mil- 
lion and three quarter doHars, of which the clear profit 
is figured up to the respectable sum of over gne million | 
dollars, the odd figures being generously age away, 





That this result might happen figures are abundantly 
able to show, that it would happen depends upon: con- 
tingencies so certainly uncertain that it is wise to avoid 
them. Ever since the days of Virgil’s shepherds, sheep 
have been “always an unhappy flock,” and with the best 
of care they will turn out so even now. Let noone try 
to keep a large flock of sheep without abundant previous 
experience, 


(==> See Pages 33 and 33. 


George A. Prince & Co.’s Organs 
and Melodeons.—The musical instruments that 
come from this old and well-known house have attained 
a world-wide and well-deserved popularity. Their in- 
struments include a great variety of styles and sizes 
adapted to use in parlors, halls, and churches. In rich 
ness of tone and quality of manufacture they are unsur- 
passed, some of their instruments, to our personal 
knowledge, having been in use for mang years without 
needing any repairs. The many organs and melodeons 
from this house which have been given by us as pre- 
miums have been received in every case with great satis- 
faction.. When musical instruments are wanted, get 
good ones or get none. 

How to Get a Homestead.—“W. 
M.,” Oneida Co., N. Y. Homesteads are still plentiful 
across the Missouri, but are scarce upon this side of that 
river; although there are some yet remaining in Western 
Iowa and Minnesota. But in Nebraska and Kansas, a 
short distance back from the railroads, there are thou- 
sands of locations remaining to be takenup. The mode 
of proceeding is to go to the locality desired, and at every 
town or railroad depot parties are on hand who will give 
all the necessary information as to the exact position of 
vacant lands. When the lot is selected, whichis 160 
acres for a U.S. soldier or sailor, and 80 acres for others, 
within 10 miles of the railroad line or within the limits 
of their grant, an application is filed in the U. 8S. land 
office. If the homesteader is living upon the land at the 
time of filing of the application, this may be done at the 
office of the clerk of the county in which the land lies. 
He must then enter into absolute occupation within six 
months and commence to improve hig land, After five 
years’ residenee he may claim a deed in fee by payment 
of certain fees amounting to about $18. ‘The time of a 
soldier’s service in the army is deducted from the five 
years’ residence required for others. 





The American Dairymen’s Asso- 
Ciation will hold its Ninth Annual Meeting at Utica, 
N. Y., on January 13th to 15th. Hon. Horatio Séymour, 
X. A, Willard and other well-known writers will read 
papers at the meeting. L. B. Arnold, Rochester, N. Y., 
is Secretary. 

Prevention of Catarrhin Sheep.— 
“W.J.E.,” Birmingham, Ala. A damp, Jow spot should 
not be chosen fora sheep-shed. Raising the floor ten 
inches from the ground will be no preventive of the dan- 
ger of catarrh. It is breathing the moist, cold air as 
much as actual contact with the damp soil that affects 
the sheep. A location perfectly dry and well drained 
should be chosen. 


Change of Seed.—“ J. B. 8.,”” Concord, 
Tenn. With all other grains than corn a change of seed 
now and then is considered advisable, ‘ Potatoes are es- 
pecially improved by a change procured from a different 
locality and soil. But corn has not generally been found 
to deteriorate by long planting ; on the other hand there | 
are many farmers who are now planting seed produced 
from the corn their fathers planted a generation ago. 
Running out of the corn is more likely to bé'the result 
of impoverished soil, and the best method of improve- 
ment would probably be a crop of clover upon the land, 
to be plowed under, or some other substantial fertilizer. 

Bone-Dust upon New Land.—i. 
D.,” Earlham, Iowa. It will hardly pay to put bone-dust 
upon new prairie land, even could it be bought at $5 a. 
ton, which price we feel sure there is some mistake” 
about. Bone-dust is more particularly useful for root 
crops, but pastures are much improved by it. Its effects 
are not always immediately apparent, but they are after- 
wards often visible for many years. 

Peas and Oats.—“H. D.’’ and others. 
Peas and oats, when sown together, can not be separated 
in thrashing so as to make each grain marketable separ- 
ately; for feed this is unnecessary. When ground to- 
gether the oats reduce the highly stimulating effects of 





the peas. In seeding 2% bushelg of oats and 14 of peas 
méy % sh pete tilled or plowed in 
Proatierss peer s with the harrow, 
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Instruction in HMorse-shoecing.— 
“J. 8.,” Champaign Co., Ill. It is impossible to learn 
from books how to shoe a horse. One may learn how it 
should be done, but to do it requires practice. It isa 
very simple thing and easily learned; and every farmer 

- should know how to doit. He may save many dollars 
and much time by possessing such knowledge. The 
Goodenongh Horse-shoe Company will send a competent 
teacher of the art to any part of the country, in which 100 
pupils, at $3 each, can be procured, who will teach each 
one te’shoe a horse and, take Care of the feet. The 
Granges can do no better work than in this way to have 
all their members properly instructed in -this art, the 
proper care of the feet and methods of treating simple 
foot complaints. 

Grain Drills.—‘'H. M. W.,” Portage Co., 
Ohio. We have not experimented with any seed drill 
sowing less than eight inches between the rows. What 
difference in the yield would result from making the 
drills seven inches apart we can not say, but the yield 
would probabl} be less than if the drills were made nine 
inches apart. We think nine inches the best space for 
drills for wheat or rye. If the crop so drilled were culti- 
vated in the spring, there is no question of its conse- 
quent improvement. 

Cure for Curb.—"D. M. H.,” Oswego, N.Y. 
Curb consists of a swelling immediately below the hock 
and at the back of the leg, upon the back sinew. It ts 
the result of a strain or of inflammation, and is not neces- 
sarily a cause of lameness any more than a windgall, 
thoroughpin, or bog spavin, to all of which it bearsa 
close relationship, except as to locality. The treatment 
is to rub the part with ointment of binoidide of mercury, 
as much as the size of a hickory nut every sixth day. 





Pickle for Sugar-Cured Hams.— 
“Subscriber.” A very common pickle for hams is made 
by dissolving one pound of coarse salt with four ounces 
of sugar in as little water as possible (sugar-house syrup 
may be substituted for the sugar). This pickle is boiled, 
skimmed, and poured, when cold, over the hams already 
well rubbed with salt and packed in a barrel. 


( See Pages $2 and 33. 


Gale’s Coppe:-Sirip Cutter. — The 
machine manufactured by Warren Gale, of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass,, is the “G-:e’s (sypper-Sttip Feed Cutter,” 
which we have often recvoinxcnded as being an excel 
lent feed cutter. 


Knitting Machine.—‘J. W.,” Brown 
Co., Ohio. ‘The Bickford Knitting Machine, price $2, 
is considered a very good one for family use. All the 
knitting machines require to be used with care, and some 
amount of mechanical skill is needed torun them suc- 
cessfully. They are not so easy to run properly as a 
sewing machine. 


Petroleum for Shingles. —‘“G. W. 
K.,” McKinney, Texas. Crude petroleum would not 
_ make a proper coating for a pine shingle roof. The roof 
is the part of a house most exposed to fire, and is suffi- 
ciently inflammable without soaking with petroleum. A 
good pine shingle roof, well laid, hardly needs any coat- 
ing to preserve it, as it will last as long as an ordinary 
frame house. If any coating is désired, and the water 
from the roof is not to be preserved, gas-tar or any of the 
oxide of iron paints, generally known as the fireproof 
metallic paints, are the best coatings. Crude petroleum 
is very cheap, and one barrel, worth about $5, should 
cover the buildings of a moderate sized farm. 





Ground Bone. —“J. J. L.,”’ Crisfield, 
Md. Ground bone is a good application for almost any 
crop. For wheat, 500 lbs. per acre might be spread in 
the spring and harrowed in with a light harrow or a 
bush. 200 pounds of guano, however, would doubtless 
have a better effect upon the wheat. 


Broom Machinery.—“T. 8.,” Clinton, 
La., and many others, are referred to W. J. Brooker, 
Fort Plain, Montgomery, N. Y., for the information they 
desire as to broom-making machinery. 


Epizootie and its Results.—“€E. H. 
Mc0.,” Lee Co., Iowa. The epizodtic, which so gen- 
erally affected horses over the whole country last year, 
often leaves as its effects a chronic congh and a running 
at the nose, Besides, the complaint itself is very likely 
to return upon exposure to cold. It is very difficult to 
eure the congh andi nasal discharge, which are the effects 
of asort of chronic catarrh. The most effective remedy 





half ounce to one ounce doses, given twice a day fora 
few days, and then intermitted. If the horse is weak, 
some tonic, as a tea-spoonful of ground ginger, should be 
given with the soda. Inhalation of the vapor of carbolic 
acid has been found useful. 


As to Virginia. — “G. W.,” Nepany, 
Ct. That part of Virginia around Richmond is per- 
fectly healthy, pleasant, and fertile. Any Northern man 
settling there will undoubtedly be respectfully treated if 
he behaves himself as he ought todo in any place. If 
he minds his business, and does not want to run foran 
office, he will have nothing to complain of there. 


A Question of Morality. — ‘“C. 0. 
W.,” Medina Co.,O. It isa perfectly honest business to 
train a mare—that as a farm mare is worth but $150—and 
make her worth $500 as atrotter. But if successful, it is 
not always a profitable business, for the reason that by 
working upon a farm steadily during the time needed to 
train and dispose of the mare, the extra money might 
often be earned twice over. Then again, one might fail 
and the time would be lost and the money besides, 





Cooking Cotton-Seed.— “A. P. K.,” 
Greenville, Miss., writes us about cooking unhulled 
cotton-seed. He says: ‘*Ican prove by my experience 
that, so far as milk cows are concerned, cotton-seed, 
properly boiled while fresh, are as readily digested as the 
hulled seed, and may be used without any danger of in- 
jury from the presence of the hulls in the stomachs of 
the animals.” 


Our Western Office. 
ae 

The Agriculturist makes no claim to be especially East- 
ern or especialiy Western, but what its title indicates— 
wholly American. It has always been our aim to make 
a@ journal which should be welcome in every part of the 
country. Our office of publication is located at the great 
commercial center, New York, which is a matter of neces- 
sity fora paper of large circulation, as the facilities for 
producing such a journal are more abundant here than 
elsewhere. Finding a need of an office in the great com- 
mercial cityof the West, we have opened one in Chicago, 
where our papers and books may be found, and any busi- 
ness in relation to the advertising, subscription, and 
other departments of the papers may be transacted. This 
office isin charge of Mr. W. H. Busbey, favorably known 
in connection with the American Farm Journal, Toledo, 
O., and other Western journals. Our friends who visit 
Chicago are invited to call at our office, Room No. 4, 
Lakeside Building, where they will be welcomed by 
Mr. Busbey. 





Reports, Catalogues, and Journals, 
—_o—— 

THe MicuicaAN Pomo.ocicaL Socrery, although 
scarcely three years old, is already well established and 
doing good work. Its report, published with commend- 
able liberality by the state, is a handsome volume, and 
contains papers of interest and value. 


Tue Onro State HorticuttuRAL Society, the but- 
terfly of which the Ohio Pomological Society was the 
chrysalis, gives its report in a condensed form, contain- 
ing, among other useful’ matter, an essay upon Small 
Fruits, by Louis Ritz, of Plainville, Hamilton Co. 


Tue Porotar Scrence Montuty (Appleton & Co.), 
keeps up the interest of its early numbers, and contains 
the best productions of modern scientific workers and 
thinkers. It is creditable to the country that such a 
journal finds support. 





Vicx’s Frornat Gurpr.—We have before noticed the 
fact that Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, publishes his 
catalogue in the form of a quarterly, and he is early in 
the field with his first issue for 1874. Mr. Vick was for- 
merly an editor, and can not get out of the harness alto- 
gether; so that in giving his catalogue proper, Mr. V. 
presents a number of horticultural items which are 
abundantly illustrated; and the whole is prefaced bya 
very handsome chromo of Double Portulacas, 


Moon’s Bez Wortp is the title of a new apiarian 
journal issued by A. F. Moon & Co., Rome, Ga., the first 
number of which hasjust reached us. It isin magazine 
form of 82 pages. $2 per annum. 


Warrt, Burnett, Hvesmns & Co., London, send us 
their wholesale seed list, which contains the usual stand- 
ard varieties and some novelties. This isa very large 
seed house, and enjoys an excellent reputation. 


Scrence Gossrp.—We have for several years taken 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, as being the best popular 





has been found to.be sulphite (not mpaey’”) ef sods, zn 


magazine _ to scientific subjects in the Janguage. 








Though it is essentially English, we rarely get a number 
that has not much of interest to us, and we have often 
wished that a similar journal might be produced in thig 
country. As the next best thing to an American popular 
monthly of this kind, we have a reprint of the English 
one by G. P. Putnam’s Scns, who reissne Science Gossip 
at 20cents anumber. We do those of our readers whe 
are in want of a popular journal upon natural sejance 
a service by calling their attention to this reprint. 
Books Noticed, 
——+_o-—— 

For several months our notices of books have been 
crowded out, but we have made such arrangements ag 
will, we trust, enable us to do better by publishers in 
future. While we can not agree to notice all works sent 
to us, we shall endeavor to keep our readers advised in 
regard to such publications as we consider useful. 





Scnoon AND CoLLEGE Text Booxs.—A valuable series 
of works of this class is issued by the well-known house 
of A. 3. Barnes & Co., N. Y. Of those that have recently 
come to hand are A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Chemistry, 
by J. Dorman Steele, which seems to be an excellent ele- 
mentary work upon the subject, and one in which we are 
glad to see the modern nomenclature employed. $1.50. 
A Manual of Moral Philosophy, which needs no othet 
commendation than that itis by Doctor A. P. Peabody, 
and was prepared for the use of his classes in Harvard. 
$1.25. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, by H. W. L. Cleveland. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. This neat little work 
discusses the principles of landscape gardening froma 
Western point of view, and is especially adapted to the 
wants of the rapidly growing towns of the Western 
states. It contains also an essay on tree planting upon 
the great plains. 


Ha.r Hours witH THE Microscorz, by Dr. E. Lan 
kester. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have reproduced in a neat 
style this popular English work upon the use of the mi- 
croscope. Itis mainly devoted to pointing out objects 
of various kinds that are of interest under the micros- 
cope, and to showing how to prepare tiem. 


Our Common Insects, by Dr. A. L, Packard, Jr. 
Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. This is mainly a reproduc- 
tion of articles that have appeared in the American 
Naturalist, and contains much that is interesting and 
valuable. Dr. Packard is one of our most competent 
and thorough entomologists, and we always, when we 
see @ publication of his, regret that he is not more popu 
lar. In no branch of science is there so much need of 
popular works as in entomology, and we hope that some 
one will be found who is able to talk familiarly as well 
as learnedly about insects; but we have had no worke 
since that of Harris in a style suited to the common 
people. 


Szats AND SappLEs, Bits AND Birtrne, is the title of 
a work by Francis Dwyer, Major of Cavalry in tne Aus- 
trian Army, published by Lippincott & Co., Phila. In 
this the whole subject of the mechanics of horseback 
riding is thoroughly and exhaustively discussed, and the 
work can not fail to be of great value to both civil and 
military equestrians. 


A Man or Honor, by Geo. Cary Eggleston. This 
appeared as aserial in Hearth and Home, and is now 
published by Orange Judd Company. $1.25. It is a 
pleasing story of Virginia life, without any attempt at 
the sensational. 


SILVER AND GoLp.—Under this title J. B. Ford & Co. 
publish the report of Prof. R. W. Raymond, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Mining Statistics, in a handsome form, il- 
lustrated, for $3.50. It is a very full account of the 
various mines which yield what are called the “ pre- 
cious”’ metals, and describes the smelting and other 
metallurgic processes. Such a work, prepared by so em- 
inently competent a hand, is highly important to all en- 
gaged in developing the mineral resources of the country. 


Wroprrretp’s New Coox-Boox, by Hannah Widdi- 
field. Philadelphia: Peterson & Bros. $1.75. We al- 
ways notice a new cook-book with hesitation, as, like a 
dictionary, one can not judge of its merits or defects un- 
til after the intimate acquaintance that comes of use. At 
present we can only say of the one before us that it 
looks promising, and that such recipes as we have ex- 
amined appear to be well considered and practical. 


Tne Datty Recorp; or, Everyrsopy’s DIARY FOR 
1874, Hastings & Co., 202 Broadway. $1.50. Thisisa 
diary of the size of a large foolscap page, which gives 
sufficient space under each date for such record as it is 
desirable tomake, It would be found very convenient 
for a farm journal. A series of tables of various kinds 
and an almanac occupy the first part of the book, and @ 
thin blotter is placed between the leaves—a capital plan 
to insure neatneas. 
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Elow to Make a HMarrow.—“W. B. 
8.,” New Britain, Ct. To make a square harrow in two 
parts hinged together in the center, take four pieces of 


4x4 oak or maple scantling six feet long, and eight | 
pieces three feet long. Mortice the shorter picces into , 


the longer ones twenty inches apart and six iuches from 
each end, thus making two frames or gates six feet long, 
three feet wide, and with four cross-bars each. Hinge 
the two gates together by means of three pairs of eye- 
bolts with along rod passing through each pair. Put 


five teeth 12 inches long and % inch thick of square iron | 


rod into each croas bar, and three teeth into each main 
bar between the cross bars. There will then be 52 teeth. 
This harrow should be drawn from one corner. 





How to Barn Oyster-Shells. — 
“J, L. D.,” Columbia Co., Pa. Oyster-shells may be 
burned in a pit similar to that in which charcoal is 
burned. The shells should be piled in a heap with layers 
of wood chips, brushwood, and smal! cordwood inter- 
mingled. A layer of dry wood split fine should be placed 
at the bottom of the heap. arranged so that a draft is 
made to the center of the heap, in which are a few sticks 
of wood placed on end to form a chimney. The 
heap should be covered with sods or coarse litter and 
then with earth, leaving a tew holes for air until it is 
well kindled. Then the holes should be closed up almost 
entirely. 





Plants Named.—“H. N. P.,” Illinois. 


We can not undertake to determine plants sent without 


flowers. You do not say whether it is a native or not, 
If persons Sending us plants will only take a little pains 
to send specimens in flower together with the leaves we 
will name them......‘* A. N. G.,”” Madison, Kan. Your 
plant is Callirrho: pedata. It hasnocommon name. It 


does well in cultivation, and is often found in gardens | 


at the East. 


Too Heavy Aftermath.—“H. J. B.C.,” 
New Bern, N.C. It is not economy to permit too heavy 
a growth of grass or clover to remain upon the land in 
the fall. An aftermath that will interfere with the early 
mowing of the grass in the spring is excessive. To pre- 


| heavy «ray horses are classed as Percherons. But these 
are far from being the true race. This is but an enlarged 
Arab, with all the good qualities, the soundness, and en- 
durance of the original race from which he eprings. His 
color is a gray white or a silver gray. He must be kept 
| under nearly the same condition of climate as in the 

Perche to do well. Being gentle, he must have gentle 

treatment. He must be well fed. His rations are 17 Ibs. 
| of straw, 22 lbs. of hay, and 20 quarts of oats.—These 
remarks, which we know to be well founded, are worthy 
of notice by those who are purchasing heavy, coarse- 
| boned, large-footed, lymphatic, and necessarily unsound 
dark gray horses, which are called Normans or Percher- 
ons, at high prices, with the certainty of future disap- 
pointment. Not long ago we saw an importation of 
several so-called Percherons, of which only two could 
justly claim the title, and the difference between the true 
and false Percherons was abundantly clear. For the im- 
provenieut of our native races we must have animals of 
pure breeds, or we make a failure. 


~ 

Sheep vs. Goats.—‘J. W.,’’ Lynchburg, 
Va. We would not advise you to change your sheep for 
goats. Sheep’s wool is a staple artic:e of ready sale, 
while goat’s hair is not. Goats are equally liable to be 
destroyed by dogs as sheep are. The best plan is to put 
the sheep every night into a pen, with a high board fence 
around it, and during the day keep a gun loaded with 
buckshot handy. A dog upon your premises without the 
owner js a trespasser, and if engaged in hunting sheep 
should be shot upon sight. 

Muck on Sandy Soils.— W. A. 8.,” 
Sunsbury, Ct. A dressing of one or two hundred loads 
of swamp muck per acre upon sandy lands with the addi- 
tion of twenty or thirty bushels of lime per acre, would 
be of great benefit. We have found no immediate good 
effects from the application of raw muck to such soil, but 
when we have filled the barn-yard with it to foot in 
depth in the fall, and allowed the cattle and hogs to run 
over it and work it up along with the drainings from the 
stables, we have found it excellent for grass and clover 





vent it we would pasture the meadow somewhat to re- 
duce the quantity, or mow it a second time, and expend | 


the value of the hay so made in fertilizers for top-drers- 
ing. In the present case it is probable that a good 
raking with a steel-tooth hay-rake, in the spring, would 
gather a large quantity of the rabbish, which might be 
used in the stables as litter and returned to the meadows 
at some future time. 

The Northern Limit of the Dax. 
delion.—The northernmost limit at which any flower- 
ing plant has been found is lat.$2°N. Dr. Bessel, of 


when spread early in spring. The best plan now would 
be to han! it ont and spread it in the barn-yard as seon 
as it is dry. 


Cottoneseed and Flax-eseed Meals. 


| = §. K, H. T.,’’ Indianapolis.-—Cotton-seed meal from 
| hulled seed at $25 per ton is acheaper feed for milk cows 


the Polaris expedition, found at that high latitude a form , 


of the common Dandelion, a Mouse-ear Chickweed (Cé- 


vastium alpina), Draba alpina, and a grass (Poa flexuosa.) | 
: ) ps . ie ” | orchard. Vinegar can be made in less than one’ year 


' fom cider by keeping the room always at the tempera- 





Hard Crop and Vertigo in Poul. 


try.—‘A Subscriber,” Adams Co., Ohio. The cause of | 


hard crop in chickens is indigestion, which is also the | 
' can be made in a few days without the use of “ drugs.” 


cause of vertigo or dizziness. We would suggest a 
change in the feed, a reduction in the amount, and a 
stimulant in the shape of two pills of eqnal quantities of 
ground cayenne pepper, ginger, and copperas, as large as 
@ pea, given daily for a few days. Poultry need a fre- 
quent change of food to keep them in health, and a sup- 
ply of coarse gravel is also absolutely necessary for them. 

Pollen in the Atmosphere. — An 
English physician, Dr. Blackly, has satisfied himself that 
that annoying ‘lisease the ‘‘ Hay Fever” is caused by the 
pollen of grasses. He experimented upon the amount 
present in the air by exposing at different heights plates 
of glass coverec with some adhesive liquid. At4ft.9in. 
from the ground the highest number of pollen grains ob- 
tained in twenty-four hours was 880 on a square centi- 
meter (about two-fifths of an inch). By means of a kite 
he experimented upon the quantity present at higher 
levels, and found that at a hight of 1,000 feet there were 
many times more than the average found near the earth, 
besides great numbers of the spores of grain fungus 
or smut were obtainef 


ee 


Percheron and Norman Horses.— 
M. Simons, of Orne (France), cennected with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculinre and Commerce in that country, in a 
letter written to Mr. J. J. Parker, of West Chester, Pa., 
States that the true Percheron horse is now very scarce; 
that those who raise horses for sale as Pere’ erons in the 
nefzhborhood of Chartres—the center of ti. Percheron 
horse trade—purchase foals in Belginm, Flanders, and 
other places, and after feeding them until old enough sell 
them as Percherons. It has now come to pass that all 





than flax-seed meal at $30 per ton. There is a greater 
production of cream from the cotton-seed, and the butter 
has a better color. Caution should be exercised in feed- 
ing either of these meals, lest too much be given; four 
pounds a day will be sufficient with other feed. Crushed 
oats is better to feed with them than corn-meal. For 
fattening stock six pounds a day of either may be fed. 


Orchard Planting and Vinegar.— 
“J.J.0." As you do not state whether you live in 
Canada or Florida we can not advise you about an 


ture of 70 deg. ; or by the use of an apparatus made in 
Ohio, and advertised some time ago in our columns, it 


Poultry HWouses.—“W. B. C.,” West- 
chester Co.,N. Y. There is frequently very unnecessary 
outlay in building poultry houses, A cheaply constructed 
house may be as warm and as convenient as the most ex- 
pensive one. The plans given in the Agriculturist are 
adapted to both styles of building, and those who do not 
desire a costly one may construct a cheap house upon the 
same plan by varying the style and material. It is un- 
necessary to follow the plan exactly in any case. 


Sulky Plows.—"C. D. B.,” North Hatfield. 
We can not give you the address of a manufacturer of 
eulky plows; but there are several in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other Western cities, and almost any dealer in plows 
can procure them. 

Irrigation by Flooding. — “R. A. 
F.,” Franklin Co., Mass. Mere covering a grass field 
with water in the spring of the year does not necessarily 
add to the fertility of the field unless the water brings 
with it some fertilizing matter in suspension or in solu- 
tion. It is the suspended matter brought down by rivers 
which makes the annual spring floods so productive of 
grass upon the meadows of river bottoms; but the 
mere flowing of spring water upon grass would be noth- 
ing more than a watering, and not fertilizing, in the 
sense of manuring. 

Bronze Turkeys. — Mrs. ‘“B. J. C.,” 
Mankato, Minn. Bronze turkeys are a variety supposed 
to be deseended from the wild turkey crossed upon the 





domesticated bird. They take their name from a pe- 
culiar brilliant bronze reflection from their plamage, 
and grow to a large size, birds of 36 to 40 Ibs. being rot 
uncommon. Mr. Wm. Clift, of Mystic Bridge, Ct., 
is an expert in regard to these birds, and we believe can 
supply them or the eggs. 


Bone Mill.—‘ ” Lynchburg, Va. 
The best bone mill is the Boyardus Mill, which costa 
$500. It requires at least four horse power to run effeet. 
ively. Crushed bone can be purchased in this city for 
$35 per ton. 


Grass for Pasture.—“T. G.,” Kit- 
treils, N.C. The best grasses for a pasture are timothy, 
orchard grass, blue grass, red top, with red and white 
clover. Which grass to choose depends much upon the 
soil. Upon rich limestone lands timothy, orchard 
grass, blue grass, and red clover may be sewn; the 
quantity of seed would be six quarts of timotay, one 
bushel each of orchard grass and blue grasa, and six: 
quarts of clover. The blue grass, if it succeeds, will 
not show much until the others begin to run ont, which 
will be in three years. Upon moist soils red top and 
timothy should be chosen. Twelve quarts of timothy 
and one bushel of red top wonld be proper quantities. 


How to Feed Rye.—“W. 8. L.,” An- 
eonville, N.C. We have fed rye to horses and cows as 
green fodder, cnt when just coming into ear, in which 
state it is very excellent feed. To fved rye that has been 
cut ripe, we would thrash it, grind the grain along with 
corn or oats, cnt the straw in a fodder-cutter, moisten it 
with water, sprinkle a handful of salt and three quarts of 
the gronnd feed upon a large pailful of the moist cut 
straw. This makes a very good feed for an ordinary 
sized horse when working moderately. 


Te Preserve Eggs.—'K. H. 8.” says 
that he has kept egs for a whole year as good as :resh 
by packing them in plaster. 1g 





English Cheesce.—G. C. Hawk, Cleveland, 
Tenn. The best English cheese is the Stilton, and next 
tothatis the Cheddar. The Stilton is a very rich cheese, 
and has a portion of cream mixed with the milk before 
the curd is made. It sells in this country for about 60 
centsa pound. The Cheddar sells for 40 cents a pound, 
It would seem as thuugh we should be able to make such 
cheeses here, having a great varicty of pasture and other 
circumstances favorable for it; but the skill is wanting. 
Ia the Azriculturist of April, 1867, there is an article de- 
scribing the manufacture of ChedJar cheese (with illns- 
trations), in a dairy in Otsego Co., N. Y., by which it 
will be seen that the manufacture of fancy cheese is 
already introduced in that loeality ; but we have not heard 
of its introduction elsewhere. The price of such cheese 
should be a great inducement for experiment. 





Salt Muck for Grass.—‘“F. G.,” 
May’s Landing, N. J. Salt meadow muck alone is not 
sufticient to produce grass upon uplands. It is a very 
fair basis on which to build up a good fertilizer, but it 
lacks lime and nitrogen. These may be supplied either 
by the admixture of burnt shells or stone lime and am- 
moniacal substances, of which dried biood or ficsh in 
powder is probably the best and cheapest. We would 
suggest a compost of lime and muck in proportion of 
five bushels of lime to one cord of muck, of which 
20 loads per acre should be spread in the epring, followed 
by 250 Ibs. of the dried blood or Toruv.an guano. 


The Patrons of Husbandry. 


HOW THE “GRANGERS” APPEAR TO ONE WHO LIVES 
AMONG THEM. 
teil 


[The remarkable increase of the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry has been before alluded to, and we find the 
number of Granges swelling rapidly. Within a short 
time State Granges have been organized in New York 
and Massachusetts States, in which the order had hereto- 
fore made comparatively slow progress, while the form- 
ing of Subordinate Granges is a matter of daily occur- 
rence. Weare indebted to one of the chief officers of the 
order for information in regard to its progress. The last 
Bulletin received (late in November) gives the number of 
Subordinate Granges up to that date at 8,262, with a re- 
ported membership of 619,650. During the month of 
October last 1.050 were organized, a number in marked 
contrast with that for the same menth of the preceding 
year, when only 91 were reported. The following artick 
is by a resident of that portion of Dlinoie where 
Granges are numerous, and may be regarded as an 
impartial view of one not identified with the order.—Ep,} 
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It is assumed by rome that the Patrone of Husbandry 
are necessarily violent partisans. Can any one im- 
agine the abruptly courteous and hospitable farmer 
of the West as a violent partisan, determined on a nar: 
row-minded, course toward any particular class? The 
man who believes so thoroughly in his Western soil, and 
who is always glorying over his big corn and the rapid 
development of the country, can not be, in the nature of 
things, such a man as he is often painted by writers who 
associate so many unheard of things with the name 
“Granger.” 

The farmers of the West are, as they have been, open- 
hearted, generous; in the main contented. They nursed 
aspecial interest beyond its natural growth, and were 
surprised to see this interest turn against them. Indig- 
nation folhowed naturally, and discussion caused them to 
look abont foraremedy. They found interests combined 
against them, and they found it necessary to combine in 
their own interest. But before this combination that 
made them a power had taken place, the order known as 
Patrons.of Husbandry was at work in its own special 
field. It now became the basis of combination, and 
afforded no very great opportunities for display «f ill- 
nature. It appealed to the farmer with a touch of ideal- 
ism in his nature rather than to the prosy, discontented 
croaker. It became strong with the intelligent and pro- 
gressive rather than with-the stubborn, old fogyish, and 
non-teading classes. In short, the orga ization made a 
direct appeal to all the better classes of farmers not con- 
scientiously opposed to secret societies, and formed into 
an active body the good elements in rural society. 

Thesentiment of the order is gencrons, and there is 
nething to'suggest the harboring of a policy that could 
grow into a-violent one. Although it has been dragged 
into the discussion of puzzling questions, its general at- 
titude has been consisteut, and it has enconraged the 
growth of a healthy sentiment among farmers. Under 
the cover of the orzanization, new combinctions of extra- 
ordinary strength have been formed. These are not the 
consequences of the working of a resentful spirit, but arc 
the first organized attempt¢ to remedy a great evil; the 
first general evidence-of a common business shrewdness 
on the part of Western farmers. 

A desire to meet a wrong face to face and make it right, 
and the abi ity to protect sclf, do not make violent parti- 
gans, The trath is, the Western farmers are just as gen- 
erous as Grangers as they are as neighbors or entertainers 
of new-comers, and they are no readier to become the 
blind instruments of designing men than before. 

It has pleased some people to make something of a 
bugbear of the Grange movement, and persons really in 
sympathy with it as a matter of principle, have turned 
away and hesitated to investigate. That the present status 
is promising, all mustadmit. That there must be a strong 
inward growth in the future to make the order satisfying, 
its warmest friends do not deny. In many cases there is 
a shallowness in the forms that annoys the thoughtful. 
In other cases there is too much of what we denominate 
a “gushing element,” to satisfy the earnest business 
man. There is possibly too much machinery of the sim- 
ply ornamental kind to wear well. But none of these are 
serions objections, If the order is to have a future it 
will have a better fature in this respect, and will depart 
from whatever experience has demonstr ted of question- 
able utility. The growth of the order was not a3 rapid 
from the first as many people imagine. The rapid growth 
did not commence until the organizition had been on 
trial some years. The necessity for thorongh orzaniza- 
tion brought its machinery into use, and the order at 
once became popular as no other order had ever been 
among farmers, , 


Scen from a distance thy ground occupied by the .- 


Grangers suggests contention, aggressive lines, and gen- 
eral confusion, Seen from the place of operations there 
is nothing of this. We see simply farmers striving after 
a better social ‘life, like other men; seeking higher 
standard of education and seeking to make their business 
as profitable as possible. ‘All these objects are cori: 
mendable, and when we consider*their attitude on the 
railroad question, we must take the order as an order, 
not select certain irate and thonghtlcss men as represent- 
atives. Farmers stand committed to war against monop- 
olies, and they have conducted an aggressive campaign 
on theirown plan. The great majority of farmers realize 
the advantage of railroads, and have familiarized them- 
selves with expenses and with difficulties in the way of 


successful management... They made demands that were - 


treated with contempt. Railroad companies resented 
the making of any demand a3 an impertinence, and this 
policy precipitated a strnegic which can not end to their 
advantage. It is often declared that the farmers have 
béen hasty, resentful, and short-sighted. But in this re- 
*pect their conduet will stahd comparison with that of 
corporations directed by wise heads and financiers who 
have indulged in no small amonnt of railroad policy. In 
the present conflict with the farmers will the present 
policy of the Tailroads win? We answer no. Because 


} more in a fuir fuce than in firmer flesh. 
| to learn all we can of the subject, and how stings may be 








their interest is, in this case, identical with that of the 
farmers. Many of the roads want farmers on their lands, 
want producers along their lines, want the country de- 
veloped by a policy that encourages rather than dis- 
courages farming. Any one act discouraging or per- 
secuting farmers, reacts to their disadvantage, and it will 
be simply to the interest of great Western lines to do in 
common what many individual roads must do—make 
reasonable concessions to men who have a lasting in- 
terest in the enccees of our railruad system. The sooner 
this is done the better,and then will it be discovered 
that the Grangers are not wanton assaulters of any in- 
terest, bnt that they are qniet, good-natured people, seek- 
ing to make life pleasant by orainary and legitimate 
means, X. Y. Z. 


Bee Notes—Advico to Beginners. 


BY M. QUINBY. 
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If bees were put into winter quarters in good condition 
but little cau be done for them at this time. Yet there is 
often something gained by thinking. Suppose cn look- 
ing over the bees something is discovered going wrong. 
First be sure it is wrong, and then consider the remecy. 
Will any remedy with which we are acquainted epply in 
the present case? An important duty ia this worl. is to 
think of consequences. As I do not expect that any 
readers of the Azriculturist have left their bees on their 
summer stands for the winter, it wiil be unnecessary to 
detail management with reforence to that. Winter has 
commenced this season in time to make out a long one. 
If its severity is in proportion to its length we must cx- 
pect the cfect on our bees to be serious, unless extra 
pins are taken. Teed what was said last month, 

Jam in f2ver of urging another class in our community 
to engage in bee-kecping. I mean the ladics. It has 
been recently Cemonstrated that they Lave the ability to 
do many things heretofore thought inexpedieut, if even 
it were possible. Many have the strength, and many 
that have not have the skill to direct ia their manage- 
ment, as is abundantly proved. Some of them lack the 


| courage to begin and patience to learn how, and boldness 


to brave the sting. Most minds require considerable 
discipline to surmount these obstacles. For a fine lady 
to receive a sting is to be dreaded, yet the smart is ne 
Let us endeavor 


| avoided, as well as how they interfere with the business, 


BEE S8TINGS. 
The fear of stings is one of the greatest obstacles in 


the way of successful bee-keeping. I have had patent | 
| Smoke made of tobacco was once thought by a few to do 


| it best; but subsequent experience shows other things 


hive men visit me to exhibit their Rive. I am apt to 
make up my mind as tothe value of his hive by go- 
ing with the man among the bees. If he wants pro- 
tection. for his hands as we. as face, cr boasts tat bees 
never sting him and then dodges on hearing a bee flying 


near, or if one approaches, seemingly disposed to make | 
| softer kinds. 
| variety; hickory, maple, or apple-tree are good. L:t it 


his acquaintance, he makes a strike with his flat hand or 
whisp of grass to drive it away, or if his quick motion 
attracts still others, and he leaves defeated whether 
stung or otherwise, I am apt to think that a hive of his 
constructing lacks some essential points, because he has 
not yet become acquainted with bees well enough to 
know what is wanted ina hive. Ifhe has some valuable 
contrivance it is often purloined from some one else ; 
and it is generally the case when looking at his hive that 
the only thing new about it is aa idea taken from some 
good hive so changed as to make it worse. But when a 
man accompazies me into the yard and manifests no fear 
of stings, and is willing or even anxious to go right into 
the live, I predict that he isa successful bee-keeper, or 
will beceme one if he gives his attention to it. Mr. 
Langstroth on his first visit to me showed more boldness 
among bees and avoided stings better than any man I 
ever met. And where is the man better acquainted with 
them than he is. The fear of a sting never deterred him 
from any point he wished to investigate. 

There are many ways to avoid the greater number of 
stings, as is abundantly proved. But first we must try 
and understand under what circumstances bees are not 
disposed to sting ; also when they are disposed to do it. 
This learned, we have taken one step—an important one 
—towards snccesefal bee-keeping. We all know that 
bees will not leave the hive on a cold frosty morning 
when undisturbed and make -an attack. Again, it is 
known hy many that a bee away from home never stings 
unless first made fast. When in the fields, gathering 
from the clover blossom, getting drink from watcr spilled 
near the well or spring. sipping from ditch or drains, 
they always pay strict attention to their own business 
and never sting if not caucht fast. Tlow few understand 
this. The training of nine-tenths of the commrnity has 
been snch as to make them think that a bee is angry and 
disposed to sting at all times and on all occasions when 














ever there is an object at hand. Having witnessed them 
quictly at work gathering stores from a thousand fieldé; 
sipping water from a thousand rills, of sipping juices 
from the punctured grape of apple, or getting swec ta from 
the ettgar barrel in grocery or pantry without molesting 
any one does not remove the association of bees and stings, 
These persons suffer more in imagination than they do 
from the real thing itself. Generally more complaint ig 
made by those that have never been attacked than by 
those who are stung most. One attack that proves 
serious is reported a thousand times, while others are 
not mentioned. The child can be taught.to fear the 
imaginary hobgoblin as soon as it is dark, The timid 
are tanght on the same principle regarding bees. 

I shall not pretend that bees do not or will not sting 
on enfficient provocation. Means of defence were given 
them no doubt for a wise purpose. It has been so ar- 
ranged by the Creator that stores ga.hered for their own 
use should be shared by man. Man, taking this fot 
granted, in ignorance of their real nature, has attempted 
to obtain it by brute force alone, regardless of the effect 
on their disposition, and for centuries succeeded only 
by taking life at the same time. We are now enabled ta 
civide the results of their labor without opposition, and 
justice is a little nearer done. We have ascertained that 
a sudden jar awakens vigilance. They seem to under- 
stand that it would dislodge their combs and ruin their 
home if continued. Anger is aroused, and if the colony 
i3 strong and well supplied many of them come to the 
outside to see what is the matter. A quick motion made 
by pounding or striking is at once perceived, and it in- 
duces an attack. Tow their ideas are communicated is 
somewhat conjectural. When we examine the sting we 
fad but atiny instrument to inflict pain—a Lee could not 
wicld a powerful one; but to make its effect powerful the 
Creator has added a subtle poison, secreted in a little re- 
ceptacle at its base, and when used, if it only penetrates 
the cuticle, some barbs at the point hold it there more 
firmly than any musclcs hold it to the bee. It is uanally 
left in the flesh until sufficient venom is transmitted to 
cause acute pain, If not left there is scarcely any pain 
felt. The poison that is set afloat in the air awakens the 
attention of the whole apiary. Any moving object, es- 
especially one with a quick motion. is attacked. Every 
sting inflicted sets afloat more of the poison, and the 
disturbance becomes more general. This seefns to be 
the kind of language understood by the bee. The ex- 
halations of some persons when among them seem £0 
near like that given out by the poison that they do not 
appear to perceive the difference, and act accordingly. 
Now, without endeavoring to show further that this is 
language, we act as if it were, and set about “ confound- 
ing” it. Smoke will do it effectually. Most enbstances 
while being consumed by fire will furnish the material. 


better and cheaper. Linen or cotton rage, sawdust, paper 
rolled up so that it will burn withont blazing, rotten or 
decayed wood made very dry is probably the least trouble. 
Wood that is solid or hard when green is better than the 
I do not discover much difference in the 


be decayed so that it will just hold its shape when sawed 
or split into sticks an inch or more equare. An improved 
method of app'ying this smoke will be given at some 
future time. Set one end on fire, and if dry it will burn 
without a blaze. A few pieces will smoke for hours. If 
the bees are disturbed, and their poison sent ont in the 
air, this smoke mingled with it nentralizes or changes 
its effects. The smoke of tobacco subdnes even better 
for the time being, but something remains unpleasant 
to them—makes them cross ; while the milder smoke 
seems to soothe as well as disarm, and the disturbance 
is not remembered. 

Bees collect a snbstance called bee-glue or propolis, 
with which they seal up all crevices. Any opening or 
hole not large enough for a bee to pass is filled with it. 
Boxes are sealed fast, frames glued together, hives held 
to the bottom board, and top to movable comb hives 
fastened by it. In a warm atmosphere it is soft, tena- 
cious; in a cool one hard and brittle. Now anything 
fastened by this substance can not be moved in a cool 
morning without a jar. The more there is of it the 
greater the enap, and bees unaccustomed to such disturb- 
ance rush ont of the cluster or entrance and immediately 
there is poison in the air. Now. if we have the smoking 
wood at hand, and the smoke is blown directly upon 
them they at once retnrn. Others may take their places, 
and if they too are disposed to resist they will throw up 
the abdomen so that it will not touch the next one, and 
press ont around the sting a tiny drop of clear liquid 
poison so that it may be seen. All that appear and show 
this shonld have a portion of the smoke, which may be 
used at intervals as they appear, If all unnecessary jar- 
ring is avoided they are soon quieted. In summer, in 
the middle of the day when the sun shincs, this propolis 
is pliable, and most of the manipulations can be per- 
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formed without a jar. If it is a movable-comb hive you 
can take off the boxes, take out frames, look for the 
queen, and be very likely not to alarm a bee. Have the 
smoke at hand, so that if whey do accidentally get an 
alarm they may be at once quieted. Another thing: If 
it is in a season of honey, and the bees are engaged 
bringing it in—espccially Italians—they are not often dis- 
posed to resent what at another time, a few hours earlier, 
might be thought a gross insult. When bees are filled 
with honey or syrup they are not disposed -to make an 
attack. If you wish to train bees to make them good- 
natured always when practical work with them in the 
middle of a warm day. Work slowly; 2 quick motion 
may attract unpleasant attention. Avoid crushing a 
single bee. A little time gained now by quick motions 
may be lost in removing stings another day. If no poison 
has been set afloat they have nothing to anger them. It 
is possible, if no anger is called up, that having no use 
for their poison little or none may be secreted. After a 
few generations, at any rate, we shall have little fear to 
go among them and get acquainted. And when we get a 
few more interested seekers after their real nature we 
shall progress in the same ratio in pleasurable and satis- 
factory bee-keeping. Let us resolve to give no cause of 
resentment. 








Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 47. 

Good farming is good farming all the world 
over. -This must be the result of the reflections 
of any consilerate person who compares the 
agriculture of other countries with that of his 
own. The one universal purpose of the farmer 
is to devote the fertility of his soil and his- 
facilities for its management to the production 
of such returns as will pay the largest profit in 
the comforts of life, in the increased value of 
his property, or in actual money. In seeking 
the accomplishment of this purpose he depends 
upon fundamental principles, and works in 
obedience to fundamental laws, which are 
everywhere the same. Soil and sunshine, air 
and water, and the never-ending combinations 
and changes by which they aid or retard the 
growth of plants—these are invariable from 
one end of the world to the other. Processes 
vary with circumstances and conditions, but 
the principles on which they depend are every- 
where the same, and the best farming of Europe 
differs from the best farming of America only 
in details, not in general principles. 

A careful observation of the agriculture of 
the best cultivated parts of Europe confirms 
the opinion formed at home that the only good 
farming anywhere is the very best farming 
that under the circumstances is possible; and 
that, whenever possible, the highest kind of high 
Sarming pays the best. It is not to be under- 
stood by this that the finest buildings, the most 
elaborate implements, the most costly animals, 
the most lavish outlay for artificial manures, 
are the index of good management—they are 
often the opposite—but that the fullest measure 
of success will attend the efforts of that man 
who, in small things as in great ones, makes 
the most of his circumstances, and whose am- 
bition never stops short of the highest excel- 
lence that is within his possible reach; who is 
never satisfied with what he has done but is 
always striving to do more. 

There are more of this class in Europe than 
in America, and herein lies its chief advan- 
tage as a school for the agricultural student. 
Most of the problems which interest us and 
form the subjects of our discussions may be 
better investigated there than here. In view 
of this I applied myself during my recent trip 
to the obtaining of light on the much vexed 
question of deep plowing, one which has al- 
ways bad ‘a promincnt place with our writers, 
and about which no definite early conclusion 
seems probable. It has certainly not been less 








talked about and written about and quarreled. 
about in England. When agricultural writing 
first commenced there it at once took a promi- 
nent position, and the columns of the British 
agricultural journals are to this day more taken 
up with it than with any otuer topic on which 
opinions differ widely. Argumeuts on both 
sides are. plenty—on either side, viewed by 
themselves, they seem convinciug—and it is at 
least difficult to decide which has the best of 
the discussion. In practice, the deep plowers 
find comparatively few adherents, for there as 
well as here it is the almost universal custom 
to plow ouly to the depth of about six inches. 
Personally, I have always sided with the deep- 
er faction, and I am not now disposed entirely 
to abandon their position. At the same time, 
the more I investigate the matter the less am I 
inclined to urge the adoption of their recom- 
mendations. There is much force in the state- 
ment of a recent English writer that if by deep 
plowing you convert the upturned subsoil (by 
the aid of manure) into a surface soil, you by 
covering up the surface soil convert it into a 
subsoil, and place its greater fertility beyond 
the reach of the developing action of the at- 
mosphere and thus lose its effect. On the other 
hand, there is no getting around the fact that 
gardeners and nurserymen have great faith 
in the efficiency of ‘‘trenching,” a process 
whereby the surface soil is completely buried 
beneath the upturned subsoil. In their cases, 
however, the quantity of manure used is much 
greater than is possible in the larger operations 
of the farm. 


In this matter it wouic certainly be safer to 
advise that all attempts at deep plowing be 
very carefully made. Many instances can be 
cited where it has been decidedly ‘injurious. 
Ogden Farm offers one of a serious character, 
where nearly ten acres of land was so far in- 
jured by turning up a few inches of poor cold 
clay that five years’ time and an expenditure of 
manure and labor to the value of more than 
the original cost of the land have been insufli- 
cient to make good the damage. Perhaps cor- 
responding cases of benefit may be adduced, 
though I know of none that appeals so strongly 
to my judgment. 


After considering the question on all sides, 
what should be our practical recommendation ? 
It seems especially clear to me after a careful 
examination of the farming of some of the best 
parts of Europe. It is certainly true that, 
taken as a whole, the best European agricul- 
ture, like the best American agriculture, does 
not depend on deep plowing. The men who 
succeed the best, there as well as here, are 
generally shallow plowers rather than deep 
plowers. Many of them no doubt believe, 
theoretically, that deeper plowing would be 
better; but whatever their theory may be, 
their practice is to confine the turning of 
the soil to the first five or six inches, and to 
keep their manure near the surface. The only 
thing of general value that has been proved 
about the question after all these years of ar- 
gument is that it has two sides to it, and I do 
not hesitate to recommend my readers to be 
very cautious how they enter into the discus- 
sion with their own plowshares.. Study, inves- 
tigate, and theorize as much as you like, but be 
very slow to abandon a custom that is known 
to be successful for one that is of uncertain 
promise. I do not myself desert the deep 
plowing party, but, on the other hand, I do not 
recommend its teachings for general and imme- 
diate adoption. In many cases ft will do good, 





but first trials should in all cases be made on a 
very limited scale, for on many soils it does 
great harm. There are channels enough open 
for the introduction of improved processes 
which will pay without question, and the laud- 
able energy uf enthusiastic men need never lack 
for an object. It is the safest plan to stick to 
the best customs of the best farmers until they 
fail to satisfy, and then to amend or alter ihem 
only as careful experiments shall prove the 
change to be a good one. The truth is that we 
know by far too little of the how and the why 
of vegetable growth to decide on the value ef 
any improvement in advance of its actual trial. 
The way in which agricultural writers have 
been forced to abandon their recommendation 
for the immediate plowing under of stable 
manure, and to content themselves with find- 
ing out the reason why the opposite custom of 
farmers (to spread manure on the surface and 
leave it there) was better, is too fresh in mind 
for any prudent man to insist that deep plow- 
ing is to be or ought to be the universal pana- 
cea of agriculture, while he can count on his 
fingers the really successful farmers who have 
adopted it, or, who having once adopted it, 
have found it worth their while to keep it up. 
Of course, the expense of deep plowing has 
had much influence in retarding its spread, but 
the expense is of itself no argument against it, 
and it has not been taken up where (as on the 
larger farms of England) mere expense is no 
argument against any process that is sure 


to pay. 

It was thought that the use of steam in 
plowing would finally decide the matter in 
England, and that with the increased motive 
power thus placed at the disposal of the farmer 
there would be a general deepening of the fur- 
row. The result has been quite an opposite 
one—a general giving up of the furrow. Only 
where there is clover or grass to be turned un- 
der is the plow used at all-in steam cultivation. 
In all stubble and fallow work (which is much 
more in proportion to the grass work than it is 
here) there is substituted for it a deep-tined 
grubber or cultivator which tears up. and _loos- 
ens the ground very thoroughly without revers- 
ing it atall. The cultivation is deep, it is true, 
but the top soil is kept at the top, and the sub- 
soil is only torn asunder and loosened where it 
lies. This secures the great advantages of deep 
plowing—better drainage and better protection 
against drouih--witheut entailing the disad- 
~antage of burying the richer surface soil away 
from the action of sun and air and out of the 
reach oi surface roots. It is, in fact, more like 
cur long advocated but too costly subsoiling, 
and it constitutes the most effective cultiva- 
tion yet known. 


As a whole, the farming of England is the 
best in the world, The farms are usually 
large, and the farmers men of intelligence and 
of large capital. More attention is paid the: 
than anywhere else to the making of manure; 
grain is largely grown; and the eystem of a 
regular rotation of crops, to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil, is almost universa!.. Over a 
large part of the country the cash profit of 
farming is secured by the sale of grain, but the 
fertility of the Jand, the ability to produce - 
grain, is kept up by the feeding of a hea 
stock of cattle or sheep, which are kept mai 
for the sake of the.manmy. they 





which are largely fed on aged food—in 
great part oil-cake 


and Indian enrn imported 
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from America. Such a complete system could 
hardly be carried out on so large a scale on 
many farms in this country, for few of our 
farmers have the necessary capital; but it is, 
after all, the system toward which we should 
work and to which we must look for the per- 
manent future of our agriculture. Our farm- 
ing can never be perfect, nor anything like it, 
until we shall have reached the point of a con- 
stant improvement of the soil. A constant 
deterioration has been a necessary consequence 
of the rapid spreal of population over the 
whole breaith of the land, but it must before 
long be followed by a wave of better farming, 
which alone can enable such a population to 
be self-supporting. Happily the improvement 
already made on farms at the East which were 
considered to have been exhausted, shows that 
the injury was not deep, and that the pioneers 
who have been tempted westward by a virgin 
soil have left behind them a fair field for the 
establishment of the better agriculture that an 
older and denser community demands and 
makes possible. 3 
Surely no one could be better placed than 
the Eastern farmer for the extensive adoption 
of the system of feeding as a means for enrich- 
ing the soil. He has a home demand for meat 
which is not likely to fail, and there is appar- 
ently no limit to the quantity that Europe can 
take from us. In England especially the price 
of all manner of food is very high, and is 
growing higher every year. Animal food has 
never been used by the laboring classes to any- 
thing like the extent to which it is with us, and 
the advancing price marks a constantly increas- 
ing scarcity. If we can ship our corn from 
Illinois to England and sell it there at a price 
that leaves a profit to the English feeder, we 
should surely do better to feed it ourselves and 
save the freight on the very large proportion 
of it which is lost in the processes of digestion. 
As some one has cleverly expressed it: If we 
can’t pay freight on 20 bushels of corn from 
the Mississippi to Liverpool, let us pack them 
in a pork barrel and try it that way. Thus 
shall we not only save three fourths of the 
freight, and clear a much better price for our 
crop, but we shall save to our farms the whole 
manurial residuum of the grain with which to 
grow larger crops in future. 
In theory nothing could be better than such 
a solution of the serious difficulties under which 
Western farmers are now struggling. How it 
wov:d work in practice (on a large scale) it is 
not so easy to say. There are difficulties in the 
matter which can hardly be computed, but if 
by any process it ever becomes possible to dis- 
pense with the speculators and middi . “en who 
Dock the road between the Mississippi and 
averpool, so that tl.< producer shall have no 
wilyast tax to pay in tae transfer of his products 
and the collection of his pay, there can be no 
doubt of the result. At the same time, in in- 
stituting this reform, the farmer must be care- 
ful not to reform himself out of existence. 
The speculator and middle-man are there be- 
cause they are needed. They are not just the 
n “del that a millenarian would set up, but, 
such as they are, they have grown up in re- 
sponse to a living demand, and they are the 
outy medium for the transmission of 
proince and money between the farmer and 
‘iiss tina; “nstomers. Sweep them off from the 
face of the earth to-day and to-morrow your 
is 18 gece. — dairyman of the 
ce net petidie hie own cheese in the 
» tnt London fs one of bis 








great markets, and until he can find some bet- | 
ter way to reach it he will gain nothing by | 
grumbling about the present way. 
Will he gain by grumbling in any ease? So | 
long as he must use the bridge, why waste | 
breath in abusing it ? If there is anything in | 
the signs of the times, we can see a fair gleam | 
of daybreak for the farmer in the quarter 
whence other classes are getting relief. It is | 
too untried as yet for us to say how much it | 
will really amount to, but thus far there ap- 
pears no valid reason why cooperation may not | 
be of almost unlimited value to the agricul- | 
tural interest. What is needed in the transmis- | 
sion of produce is capital and commercial | 
skill. By association, farmers ought to be able | 
to secure these. At all events, the experiment | 
may be made without very serious individual | 
risks, and it is worth trying. Its success will | 
depend very much on mutual confidence (a 
plant of slow growth in agricultural districts) | 
and on the chance of ‘getting agents who will 
work as efficiently for a moderate fixed com- | 
pensation as they would under the stimulus of 
individual speculation. Codperation will be 
sure to work well in times of high prices and 
great prosperity ; its sore trial will come when 
trade is dull and when money must be lost, 
and the association will always have to com- | 
pete with the established traders, who have a 
large capital at command, and who are accus- | 
tomed to take heavy risks. It is no easy matter | 
to reform the world’s way of transacting its 
business, but by a well-sustained effort it may | 
doubtless be done, and if the best farmers of a | 
fertile county will make the effort, agreeing to | 
stand by each other through thick and thin, | 
they will have a sufficient promise of success 
to fully justify the attempt. 





Orange Judd. 


Among the many requests made by the read- 
ers of the Agriculiwrist probably none has 
been so frequently presented as that asking us 
to publish a portrait of Mr. Judd.. For reasons 
which were no doubt satisfactory to himself, | 
Mr. Judd has never acceded to this often re- | 
peated demand. As he is now temporarily 
absent, and so far away that he can know 
nothing of the matter, his associates have 
concluded to risk the displeasure of a single 
individual in order to gratify many thousands | 
by the publication of the often called for por- 
trait, which will be found upon our first page. 

Thinking that a biography should not be 
written until the subject of it has closed his 
career, we shall here give only a brief sketch to 


| energy. 


' tisements of a doubtful character. 





include such points as may have interest to | 
the readers of the Agriculturist. 

Orange Judd is the son of Ozias Judd, one of | 
the pioneer farmers of Niagara Co., N. Y., and 
afterwards one of the first settlers of Kansas, 
where he lost his life in one of the conflicts 
that attended the early history of that State; 
he was born in 1822, not. far from Nia- 
gara Falls, and passed his youth and early man- 
hood in the hard labors of what was then a 
farm in the “far West.” Having a strong 
taste for the, natural sciences, and his desire 
for an education being very strong, he almost 
solely through his own exertions entered and 
sustained himself at the Wesleyan College 
at Middletown, Conn., from which institu- 
tion he was graduated in 1847. After com- 
pleting his college course Mr. Judd en- 
tered the Chemical. Laboratory of Yale Col- 





lege, where he devoted three years to the study 


of analytical and agricultural chemistry. A few 


years were passed in teaching chemistry and 


other branches of science, and in lecturing 
upon agriculture, after which he, in 1858, be- 


| came editor of the American Agriculturist, 


founded some years before by Messrs. R. L. & 
A. B. Allen. At that time agricultural jour. 


| nalism was, if not in its infancy, at least in a 
| very feeble state, and editors who had a proper 


foundation in a scientific education were indeed 
rare. In entering upon his editorial career 
Mr. Judd not only brought great industry and 
untiring energy, but a thorough preparation 
for the work. His influence soon made itself 
felt in the paper, and in 1856 he became its 
sole proprietor. When the Agriculturist first 
came into Mr. Judd’s hands one person could 
attend to all the subscription and advertising 
business, and also write the wrappers and fold 
and mail all the papers, a task thet now re- 
quires some thirty persons for‘its performance. 


| Mr. Judd brought besides editorial ability to 


the paper a remarkable business tact and 
He determined in the first place to 
make a paper that people would want, and in 
the second place to let people know of it, and it 


| is to astrict adherence to these two points that 
| his success has been due. 


He from the first 
determined that the advertising pages should 


| be as carefully edited as any part of the paper, 


and, though at great immediate pecuniary loss, 


| excluded quackery of all kinds and all adver. 


The subse- 
quent increase of the business of the paper, to 
which the publication of agricultural books 
had been added, led to his uniting with Lucius 
A. Chase and Samuel Burnham, Jr., in the firm 
of Orange Judd & Co., and the firm has been 


; since enlarged by the accession of C. C. North 


and A. P. Miller. During the early portion of 
his editorship of the Agriculturist, Mr. Judd 
was for several years also the agricultural 
editor of the New York Times. In 1862 
he went to Europe, but soon returned on ac- 
count of the disturbed state of the coun- 
try athome. During the war he was actively 
engaged with the Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions in affording relief to the soldiers in the 
field, an occupation in which his health was no 
doubt permanently injured. In 1867 he visited 
Europe again, and made an extcnded tour. 
Being warmly interested in the university at 
which he was educated, and feeling that its 
facilities for teaching the branches in which he 
was especially interested were inadequate, he 
erected at his own expense a large and magni- 
ficent building for lecture rooms, museums, etc. 
This building, probably the most complete 
of its kind in the country, is now called 
the Orange Judd Hall of Natural Sciences. 


| We have already alluded to Mr. Judd’s great 
industry; he always seemed to forget that 


there was a limit to human powers, and 
until within a few years never thought it neces- 
sary to spare himself mental or bodily labor. 
Unwillingly yielding to the advice of others, he 
passed a portion of the winter of last year in 
recreation in Florida, and this winter he passes 
quietly in some part of Europe, where it is hoped 
he will find the rest he has so well earned. As 
to our portrait, we are sure that it will surprise 
many, as Mr. Judd has held the attention of 
the agricultural public for so long that those 
who do not know him suppose him to be gray 
and venerable. Being of a nervous tempera- 
ment and having a very mobile countenance, 
he when animated by conversation looks. even 
much younger than the portrait represents 
bim. Bp. 
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The Little Chief Hare. 
BY J. H. BATTY. 
But little is known of the strange little ani- 
1 called b. miners and hunters “Coney” 
cana , and ovale Audubon and 


and ‘Starved Rat,” 
others the ‘“‘ Little 
Chief Hare.” It is 
found on the high- 
est peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains, 
far above timber 
line, near the per- 
petual snow-banks, 
among the immense 
piles of loose vol- 
canic rocks. Its 
note consists of a 
single squeak,which 
is quickly given at 
short intervals. The 
one from which the 
illustration is made 
was shot on Long’s 
Peak of the Rocky 
Mountains, Colora- 
do, by a member of 
the U.S. Geological 
Survey under Dr. 
Hayden. <A few 
stragglers were first 
observed on Pike’s 
Peak. As the party 
advanced westward near the snow ranges the 
Coneys became more numerous, and on Mt. 
Lincoln, Elk Mountains, and in Mosquito 
Pass they were seen in considerable numbers. 
When the note of the animal is heard it ap- 
pears to come from a distance, although the 
animal making it may be but a few yards from 
the hearer. The favorite resort of the Coney 
is on some sharp projecting rock. From that 
elevated position it 
gives its faint 
squeak and im- 
mediately after dis- 
appears, and sud- 
denly is seen on 
another stone a few 
yards from its form- 
er position, uttering 
its note as before. 
The Coneys appear 
to be most active at 
the commencement 
of a snow squall, 
when their squeaks 
may be heard in 
concert from many 
quarters. Although 
they appear to be 
fond of the snow, 
they seem to be 
greatly in dread 
of the hail-storms 
which are frequent 
on the mountain 
tops during the 
summer. The little 
Chief Hare is 7.75 
inches long. Its 
head is large in pro- 
portion to the body, 
being 2 inches long and 1.62 inches wide. The 
eyes are small and dark hazel, set rather deep in 
the head. It has two incisors above and below, 
Shose of the upper jaw being so deeply 
grooved, nearly their full length, as to give it 


the apnearance of having four incisors instead of | 


but two. 





THE LITTLE CHIEF HARE, 





[ their expeditions to the Rocky Mountains, but 
they give but little in relation to its history. 
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Design for a Cottage. 
ee ie 
The eleyatiou afd plans here presented were 
furnished by A. Vanderhoof, designer, No. 





| 
| 





191 Broadway, with the following description : 





Fig. 1.—DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE, 


The house here represented is suitable for a 
small family who desire a pleasant and conve- 
nient home, with some pretension to pictur- 
esque beauty, at a moderate cost, and will be 
found ‘suggestive both in style and arrange- 
Although designed for a special site, 


ments, 





The color upon the upper sur ace 3 is 
dark brown, with irregular bands of brownish 
black running transverscly across the back. 
The under surface is yellowish gray. The very 
small tail is light colored. This species was 
discovered by both Drummond and Nuttall in 








with ground on all sides, it is well suited,when 
modified as required, for a corner or otherwise 
located plot in a village or city suburb ; in that 
case the parlor and dining-room will ions the 
street. The aim has been to produce a pleas- 
ing structure, and one that will be interesting 
, from every point of 

view by good pro- 

portions and a 

varied outline of 

roof. and surface 
treatment, .and by 
“distarding all super- 
ficial ornaments. It 
is hip-roofed in the 
simplest _ manner, 
_ with projecting 
* eaves, giving a Ge- 
cided line of Ow 
and .a pr te 
pleasing effect bet- 
ter ‘suited to the 
charatter™ of the 
house. than heavy 
and expensive 
bracketed cornice. 
The perspective 
view and = plans 
scarcely need ex: 
planation. The di- 
mensions of) the 
house are figured 
on the plans, the 
main building being 28 x 31 feet, with parlor 
extension 15 x 17 feet. 

The first story.is ten feet and the second nine 
feet high in the clear. A cellar seven feet high 
extends under the whole-building» 

The staircase window is a noticeable feature, 
being distinctively treated.exteriorly in connec- 
tion with the flower-standiand attic windows 
and gable, and while lighting and ventilating 
“the halls gives, by 

the introduction of 
stained glass in the 
- upper panels, a con- 
«stant delight to the 
eye at a small out- 
lay. ~ This can be 
dispensed with, but 
its introduction, to- 
gether with the 
wood and iron fini- 
als, crestings, etc., 
should be looked at 
in the same light as 
the investment in a 
picture—a means of 
making home at- 
tractive. The ar- 
rangement of din- 
ing-room, bay, and 
fireplace will be 
found agreeable, as 
also the alcove on 
second floor. The 
dining-room and 
kitchen have large 
closets, and a pass 
window is provided 
from the rear hall, 
into the latter. The 
kitchen is separated. 
by double doors from the rest of the house, and. 
is fitted up with range and hot and cold water. 
A wash-room can be added in the rear of the. 
house if required, with servant’s room over it. 

The bedrooms are all provided with. closets, 

and are conveniently arranged for the placing: 
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of farniture. There is a servant’s room in the 
attic, besides storage space ‘and a tank to sup- 
ply the boilers in the kitchen. A bath-room 
can be added by a slight change in the small 
bedroom, with the closets. 
The main building is shingled on the second 
‘ story, and eovered with narrow horizontal 
weather-boards below, while the extension has 





| DINING ROOM 
1SX 16 


Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


vertical weather-boards under the eaves, as 
shown in figure 1, on the preceding page. 
- It is needless to repeat the mode of construc- 
tion uniformly used in this class of buildiags. 
The cost of this cottage built in the best man- 
ner, is estimated at $5,000, depending, of 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


coursé, of the locality and the quality of 
finish employed, and the specifications will 
necessarily be drawn up to suit the means and 
requirements of each individual. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 121. 
natin 

The wheat in this section looked remarkably 
well last fall, and is gone into winter quarters 
in a most promising condition. The wheat 
crop last season throughout. Western New 
York was the poorest we have had for several 
years. My own crop did not average over ten 
bushels per acre. 

“Does it not dishearten you?” asks the 
Deacon, whose crop wasnot over five bushels 

acre. 

**No,” lL replied ; ‘‘ it is Tather an encouraging 
fact than otherwise, for the simple reason that 
we farmers have to. compete with each other. 
The stories that are often told about this or 
that farmer who scratched over a piece of land, 
sowed the seed, and harvested a big crop of 
wheat have a pernicious effect. They encour- 
age a sort of gambling spirit among farmers. 
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We speculate on the seasons. We ignore sci- 
ence, experience, and observation. We hope 
for good crops without using the means neces- 
sary to secure them. It is a great evil.” 

“But I don’t see,’ remarks the Deacon, 
“how a poor crop can afford you any en- 
couragement.” 

“T will tell you, Deacon, where the point 
comes in. You have always con- 
tended that what is generally called 
‘improved farming’ will not pay, 
that it requires too much labor ; and 

* you call attention to the fact that 
Mr. So-and-So raised a large crop by 
merely plowing his land and sowing 
the seed without manure. Now, of 
course, if this was a fair representa- 
tion of the facts of the case, those 
of us who are endeavoring to cul- 
tivate our land more thoroughly are 
throwing away our time and money. 
We contend that there is a good and 
sufficient reason for these occasional 
big crops, and that they afford no 
evidence against the general agri- 
cultural law that good crops can 
only be produced by good farming.” 

Laat year Ellwanger & Barry had 22 acres of 
choice white wheat that produced 43 bushels 
per acre. Meeting Mr. Eliwanger one day I 
asked : “ What is there about that great wheat 
crop you raised last harvest ?” 

‘“Nothing but good culture,” he replied. 
“The land has been in nursery trees, 
and had been plowed deep and well 
cultivated. That is all there is about 
it. Farmers do not half work their 
land. That crop of wheat paid bet- 
ter these times than nursery stock.” 


That farmers do not half work 
their land is essentially true. We 
plow too much land, and do not 
work it enough to kill the weeds 
and put it in the best condition for 
thecrop. I think farmers are begin- 
ning to appreciate this fact. When 
one farmer raises 45 bushels of bar- 
ley per acre and his neighbor only 
15 bushels per acre; when the for- 
mer readily brings $1.50 per bushel 
of 48 Ibs., and the latter can be used 
only as food for chickens or the 
pigs, and is.dear at 50 cents per bushel, he 
is a dull man who can not see that it pays to 
farm well if it pays to farm at all. 

“You seem to forget,’ says the Deacon, 
‘*that we are greatly dependent on the season. 
You appear to think that if we drain our land 
and make it clean and rich we are sure of good 
crops. But you ought to know better. Your 
Peachblow potatoes that looked so promising 
last summer proved to be a poor crop.” 

No one realizes our dependence on the wea- 
ther more than Ido. All I contend is that the 
better we farm the less likely we are to have 
our crops injured by. drouth, insects, etc. I 
should have had a good crop of Peachblow 
potatoes if it had not been for a severe frost 
that completely killed the tops early in 
October. 

“*You will never raise good. potatoes,” re- 
marks the Judge, “ until you give up your plan 
of planting in drills. I always plant mine in 
hills 3} feet apart, just as I do corn, and I have 
never had a poorcrop. This year I raised 125 
bushels of good Peachblows from 96 square 
rods, or at the rate of 208 bushels per acre. 





They had no manure except a handful of 
ashes, plaster, and hen-dung scattered on the 
hill.” 

The Judge is one of the best farmers in the 
neighborhood, and is particularly successful in 
raising good potatoes and getting good prices 
for them. He has customers in the city who 
take all he raises. I sold my potatoes this fall 
at 50 cents a bushel. He got 60 cents. I had 
three acres of Peachblows that produced about 
100 bushels per acre; but there were only 75 
bushels per acre of merchantable potatoes. It 
cost me about $10 per acre to dig them. I pre- 
sume it cost the Judge about the same. The 
cost and profits of the two crops would be 
about as follows: 














Fapenses per acre: |W.d T.| Judge. 
Plowing, harrowing, rolling, m: arking, | | 
lanting, and covering Peay accasavast '$ 8.00 |$ 8.00 
eee eee {+ 5.00 | 5.00 
Hoeing, a a ee 7.00 | 10.00 
| ___, TER TR CRREE ee 10.00 | 10.00 
30.00 | 33.00. 
Receipts per acre; 
ip NNN NEE (Gis 10:3 10515 6 610455 05000 509 37 50 
25 Pe TDS 6 586% 56:5 0.555.880 3.12 
40.62 | 
Pee MN III 5 gol 655500 0665000565 | 120.00 
8 alee RE ee | 1.00 
121.00 
UE NOTIN oi ais cco cewe cs sicnce scat $10. 62 |$98.00 








The Judge seemed delighted with the above 
table. He has been complaining about high 
wages and low prices until he thought there 
was no longer any profit in farming. The 
Deacon recollected that his crop was no better 
than mine, and said nothing for some time. 

The Judge remarked: ‘‘ You have charged 
nothing for my ‘guano.’ That has more to do 
with it than you seem to think.” 

“Well, if we call that $8 per acre there is 
still a profit of $90 per acre.” 

“Tt did not cost half that,” replied the Judge; 
“T prepared it myself in the winter when I had 
nothing else to do.” 

“T hope,” said the Deacon, “ you will own 
up for once that your plan of planting is a 
poor one.” 

“You planted in hills, Deacon,” I replied, 
“and had no better crop than mine. And be- 
sides, I had in the same field with the Peach- 
blows several rows of Early Rose, which were 
a good crop; and also severai rows of Late 
Rose, which turned out wonderfully, both in 
quality and quantity. There was certainly 
over 200 bushels per acre. And yet they were 
planted in drills, and were treated precisely 
the same as the Peachblows. I suppose they 
had reached maturity before the frost came, 
while the Peachblows would have kept on 
growing foramonth. The truth is that the 
Judge’s potatoes were injured but little by the 
frost, owing to the sheltered position of the 
land. And I think this has far more todo with 
it than the manner of planting.” 





“ J. B.,” of Decorah, Iowa, writes that win- 
ter set in a month earlier than usual. The crop 
of corn was very poor. Hogs are numerous, 
and there is not corn enough to fatten them. 
Corn sells at from 85c. to 45c. a bushel. Hogs 
8c. per pound live weight, or 34c. to 4c. dressed. 
Butier sold for 10c. a pound in summer, but 
since the drouth has advanced to 25c. per pound, 
and many farmers have to buy. “I was in 
town last Saturday,” he writes, “ trying to sell 
chickens, and all I could get offered was 10c. 
apiece, no matter how fat they were. I said, 
No; I will eat what I can, and the rest I will 
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winter over.”—That is right. A fat chicken at 
ten cents and a pound of pork at four cents 
would not be a bad dinner after a few hours 
sharp work on & frosty morning. 

“Steers are selling for 2c. to 24c. per pound 
live weight; but,” he adds, “I am sorry to say 
there are very few to call fat.” —What is need- 
ed is a Shorthorn bull. 

W. C. Cusick, of Oregon, sends me by mail 
four pounds of Chili Club wheat. It isa hand- 
some white wheat. It is usually grown a3 a 
spring wheat in eastern Oregon, but is often 
grown as a fall wheat in western Oregon. It 
came too late for me to sow last fall, and I 
have had poor success in raising spring wheat 
here. Mr. C. adds: “Farming is generally car- 
ried on here (eastern Oregon) in a slovenly 
manner. Grain all sown in the spring, as the 
gfound is usually too dry to ‘bring it up’ in 
the fall. It is harvested with ‘headers,’ which 
leave all the weed-seeds on the ground. Conse- 
quently farms are running down. Land that 
produced 100 bushels of barley per acre ten 
years ago will now hardly produce 25 bushels.” 
—This is the same old story. We must kill 
the weeds or give up all hopes of raising large 


crops of grain. 


“J. H. M.,” of Aaronsburg, Centre Co., Pa., 
writes that the general rotation in his neic¢h- 
borhood is: (ist) Corn on clover sod ; (2c) oats; 
(8d) after the oats are harvested 12 tons of well- 
rotted manure per acre are spread on the oat- 
stubble and plowed in. After the oats come 
up the land is either plowed again or thor- 
oughly cultivated, and is then drilled in with 
winter wheat. One quart of timothy seed per 
acre is sown in the fall and five quarts of clover 
in the spring on the wheat. The hay crop 
averages two tons per acre; corn, 90 bushels 
of ears; oats, 35 to 60 bushels; wheat, 20 to 30 
bushels. Mr. M. asks if it would not be a good 
plan to fallow the land after corn instead of 
sowing oats. Put the manure on the fallow 
and sow wheat. Then sow wheat again the 
next fall As a rule I do not like the idea of 
sowing wheat after wheat. If the land is 
heavy and the oat crop uncertain, the plan of 
fallowing instead of sowing oats is a good one. 
But I would seed down with the wheat. And 
then, the next year or, still better, the year 
after, plow up the clover sod and sow wheat, 
seeding it down again in the spring. Or, what 
would suit me better, I would plow up the 
clover sod in July, August, or September, as 
most convenient, and “ fall-fallow” it. And 
the next spring I would sow it to oats and peas 
mixed together, or to oats or peas alone, or to 
barley, and follow this crop with wheat and 
seed down again with clover in the spring. 


“Does a crop of corn,” asks a scientific 
friend, “ impoverish the soil more than a crop 
of corn grown only for fodder and not allowed 
to go to seed?” 

It is the general impression that such is the 
case; but I think there is little or no evidence 
to sustain the impression. It is thought that 
the production of seed draws heavily on the 
land. My own opinion is that the seed is ela- 
borated from matter previously formed in the 
plant. It is the quantity of plant-food abstract- 
ed from the soil that impoverishes it; and, ac- 
cording to this idea, it would make very little 
difference whether this plant-food was concen- 
trated into fruit or seed, or whether it remained 
in the leaves and stems of the plant. In other 








words, a crop of oats cut for hay or green fod- 
der a week or ten days before the seed was 
matured would impoverish the soil nearly or 
quite as much as if the crop was allowed to 
fully mature the seed. 

When we allow a crop of timothy hay to get 
over-ripe, or, in other words, to form seed, 
there is probably a loss of nutriment. At any 
rate cows will not eat and digest this over-ripe 
hay as readily as%they will hay that is cut be- 
fore the seed is fully matured. But it is not 
clear to my mind that by letting the timothy 
go to seed you impoverish the soil. And so in 
growing corn for fodder ‘I see no reason for 
supposing that it does not impoverish the soil 
nearly or quite as much as if we grew the crop 
for the sake of the grain. 


“TI don’t believe any such a doctrine,” re- 
marks the Deacon. “Do you think youf 
Northern Spy trees that produced such a grand 
crop of apples this year have not taken more 
substance out of the soil than if they had not 
produced fruit?” 

“T suppose if they had not produced fruit 
they would have produced more wood. I think 
the roots would have taken nearly or quite as 
much water and plant-food out of the soil in 
the one case as in the other. The reason so 
many apple-trees bear only every other year is 
that during the “bearing year” the excess of 
fruit absorbs the material that ought to be 
stored up for the next crop. And this is my 
reason for thinning out the fruit.” 

“Yes, I know,” says the Deacon, “ but it is 
a good deal of work, and farmerscan not spare 
the time to do it.” 

“Tt takes no more time to pick off a little 
apple in the summcr than it does to pick the 
same apple in the fall—-and with me the fall is 
the busiest season of the year. I got this idea 
from J.J. Thomas. I used to think, as you 
do, that thinning fruit was one of the refine- 
ments of horticulture which those of us who 
grow apples and peaches largely for market 
could not stop to bother with. But Mr. 
Thomas’s remark above quoted convinced. me 
of myerror. If there are two thousand apples 
on a tree in the summer and I let them grow, 
I have to pick them all in the fall. If this is 
as many again apples as the tree ought to bear, 
the two thousand apples would fill say five 
barrels. Now, if I pick off one thousand of 
the smallest and poorest and specked and 
wormy apples in the summer, and let the sheep 
and pigs eat them up, the probabilities are that 
the thousand apples Ieft on the tree would 
grow so much larger that they would fill the 
five barrels as before. We pick two thousand 
apples in either case, and get the same amount 
of fruit.” 

“ What, then, do we gain?” 

“In the first place, the thousand apples do not 
exhaust the tree as much as the two thousand. 
There is as much fruit by measure, but it con- 
sists largely of material that takes little from 
the tree or the soil. There is only half as 
much seed, etc. We ought to thin out at least 
enough to leave the tree strength enough to 
bear @ full crop the next year. In the secohd 
place, the thousand apples are worth much 
more than the two thousand; and last, but not 
least, the trees will bear-every year.” 

' “That is all true enough, and you might put 
it still stronger; but do you mean to say that 
you can grow apples so big that two hundred 
fill a barrel?” 

“When we were barreling our Northern Spy 
apples I had the curiosity to count how many 





apples it took to fill a barrel heaped up ready 
for pressing. One of my men counted one 
barrel and I another. We did not select the 
largest, but about the average of the best fruit. 
My barrel took 222 apples and his 218 apples. 
I then told him to select out the 1argest apples, 
and we filled a barrei with 190 and another 
with 186 apples. The latter 1 headed up just 
as they were and sent to the editor of the 
American Agriculturist. I presume the rail- 
road people would do their best to bruise them 
before they got to the end of their 400-mile 
journey. [They succeeded too.—Eb. ] 

“An apple crop, like wheat, is a pleasant 
thing to have during these hard times. The 
money comes in a lump. I sold my apple crop 
all to one man, and drew them directly out of 
the orchard to the depot. They came to 
$1,256.50. It is quite a help.” 

“Tt is so,” said the Deacon. “You have no 
other four acres on the farm that will pay half 
as much. That orchard, the way you manage 
it, is good for a thousand barrels of apples.” 

I never knew the Deacon come so near pay- 
ing me a compliment. I deserve no other 
credit than this: I had faith in good farm- 
ing. I knew the Northern Spy was a very 
choice apple. - I knew that in orchards as or- 
dinarily managed it often failed to prove a 
profitable variety. Scores of farmers as they 
drove by have stopped and urged me to graft 
the orchard to Baldwins and Greenings. I said: 
‘“‘No. The Northern Spy is one of the best 
apples in the world, and of course, like all 
choice things, it requires the best of manage- 
ment. Neglect the orchard and you can not 
have a worse variety; treat it well, prune judi- 
ciously, and manure highly, and you can not 
have a better.” There was a principle at stake, 
and I have waited patiently, and have not 
waited in vain. Several of the trees this ycar 
bore five barrels of the choicest fruit. I think 
when they get into full bearing they are, as the 
Deacon says, “ good” for ten barrels. 
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I have now lived ten years on this farm, and 
have written “ Walks and Taiks” every month 
during this time. I feel somewhat ashamed to 
think how much of my purely personal matters 
I have presented to the public. I commenced 
to write without thinking; I told precisely 
what happened. Unfortunately, what happened 
proved to be largely mistakes and failures. I 
sent to Gregory, of Marblehead, for some seed 
of his best variety of onion, and sowed it on 
land that I should now think tov poor to raise 
white beans and too weedy to sow to buck- 
wheat. You can imagine the result. My first 
crop of oats was eight bushels per acre, and of 
barley twelve bushels. Farming is slow work. 
I have not yet got my land anything like as 
clean as I want it. I keep working and hop- 
ing.—“ Yes,” says the Deacon, “and walking 
and talking.”—Precisely. That is what I 
wanted to get at. I have told of so many dis- 
appointments and discouragements that while, 
as I said before, I commenced this series of ar- 
ticles little thinking that I should continue to 
write them so long, yet I do not know how to 
stop. I believe in farming, and feel sure that 
it can be made not only 8 pleasant but a profit- 
able business. And if my land is getting 
cleaner and richer and my crops larger and 
more profitable I hope to be excused for say- 
ing so. I have told of my failures and the 
reasons for them. I want to tell of my suc- 
cesses—if I ever have any. I think the read- 
ers of agricultural papers do not need informa- 
tion so much as exhortation. What we need 
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is encouragement. We want to believe that 

farming will pay—and it most certainly 
will. Or, if it does not, no other business in 
the community can long continue to prosper. 
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How Sleds are Built. 
The best sled-runner is made from the butt of 
atree. The grain where the root joins the butt 
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Tig. 1.—BUTT READY FOR SAWING. 





is gnarled and twisted in such a manner that a 
runner cut. therefrom can hardly be broken, 
and can not be split. But there is something 
in choosing the tree. Yellow birch, sugar maple, 
or white oak furnishes excellent wood for this 
purpose. 
A good- 
sized tree 
with spread- 
ing roots 
should be 
selected; 
one which 
has two 
broad thick 
roots, one 
opposite 
to the other, and the stem of which suddenly 
thickens just above the curve of the roots, will 
be found the best. The main roots should be 
cut off a foot from the tree, and all others 
close to the stem; the earth should be dug 
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Fig. 2.—LINES TO SAW BY. 
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Fig. 3.—RUNNER, REVE, ‘AND BOLT. 


away from the tap roots and they should be 
cut. But very often it is not necessary to do 
this, as the tree will fall when the roots are cut 
all around it unless it stand very upright. The 
butt should be sawn off six feet long. In 
preparing it for 
sawing, it 
should be neat- 
ly trimmed, all 
earth and 

stones cleared 
N from the crev- 

ices, and 
brought as near- 
ly as may be 
into the shape of that shown in figure 1, in which 
the piece is represented as fixed upon the car- |. 
riage ofa miley saw-mill. ‘It is necessary that | 
roots, as farmers often call them, taken to’a mill 
to be sawn should be so prepared, as sawyers 


1 
Fig. 4.—KNEE AND BENCH, 








are otherwise averse to sawing them, often 


refusing to do so, when they are useless, and 
the labor in cutting and hauling them lost. 
When properly sawn the planks, 2} inches 
thick, appear as 
shown at figure 
2, and the dotted 
lines there given 
indicate the form @ 
of the sled-run- 
ners to be cut 
from them. It 
will be seen that 
the waste timber 
at the lower part 
may be cut into 
knees, for which 
it is very val- 
uable, having a grain exactly suitable for 
the purpose. They should be cut out so as to 
avoid cross-grain in any part. The runner is 
shown at a, figure 3, ready morticed for the 
knees. At 6 is seen the reve, or that piece 
which forms the side of the sled, resting upon 
the benches. This is cut to fit the point of the 
runner, and is secured there by a bolt passing 
through both parts. The reve, 1} in. thick and 
6 in. wide, is secured to the benches and run- 
ners by bolts passing through the shoe and 
runner on each side of the knees. The bolt 
shown at c, figure 3, is made flaring or spread- 
ing at the bottom to fit a corresponding coun- 
tersunk hole in the shoe, and is secured above 
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Fig. 5.—CAST-IRON KNEE, ETC. 








Fig. 6.—ROLLER, ETO. 


the reve by a nut, which when screwed down 
tightly is fastened by riveting the end of the 
bolt; or in case one of the improved lock-nut 
bolts described in the Agriculturist of Novem- 
ber last is used, the key is driven in, which 
holds the nut firmly. The form of the knee is 
shown at a in figure 4, and the bench at 6. 
The joints of these parts should be made very 
close; each one be slightly draw-bored, and a 
bolt passed through each riveted at the end 
over a washer. The better these joints are 
made the longer the sled will last, as it is in 
these parts it first gives out. If the tenons are 
dipped in linseed oil when they are driven in 
the mortice, and the mortice also is painted 
over with the oil, it will add very much to the 
durability of the sled. At figure 5jis shown a 
new and very valuable invention—a cast-iron 
sled knee. It is patented and made by the 
Bradley Manufacturing Company of Syracuse, 





Fig. 7.—THE SLED PUT TOGETHER. 


N.Y. This is a decided improvement, and 
one that will add much to the value of the 
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sleds in which they are used, and considerably 
reduce the cost. There are no mortices to be 
made, and it will be seen that there is no Place 
in which wet or moisture can gather and rot 
the runner. Besides, by using these knees, 
almost any person can build a sled, while it 
needs at least a fair mechanic to build one with 
the ordinary knees. The cast-iron knee jg 
shown at a, the runner at 3, the beam or bench 
at c,and at d the bolt which binds the whole 
together. The form of the roller is shown at 
a, fig. 6. This should be made of a straight. 
grained piece of hard maple or birch timber, 
6 in. wide by 4 in. thick, reduced to the shape 
here shown. A mortice is made through the 
center to receive the end of the tongue. Holes 
are bored from the center of each end, running 
out at the middle of the roller in which the 
draw-bar } is placed. A channel is dug out at 
the middle of the roller in which the bar lies 





Fig. 1.—MR. CURTIS’S PIG-TROUGH. 


snugly, flush with the surface. At each end 
of the bar screws are cut and nuts and wash- 
ers are made to fit it. At ¢ is shown the 
method of fitting the tongue into the roller, 
the tongue being tenoned and wedged therein 
very tightly. The roller and_tongue as com- 
pleted is shown at d. A brace is fastened upon 
each side, bolted to the tongue and welded to 
a band which embraces the end of the roller. 
At cis shown a plate to be fastened to the nose 
of the sled, as seen in figure 7, to prevent wear 
by the draw-bar. In this figure (7) is seen the 
sled completed before the tongue is fitted into 
its place. Ifthe work is not very heavy the 
bolts passing through the runner and reve may 
be dispensed with and light carriage bolts used 
to fix the reve to the bench. 
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Cooking Room for Pig-Pen. 





In the Agriculiurist of December, 1873, we 
described an improved pig-pen. We here give 





Fig. 2.—FEED BARROW. 


an engraving (figure 8) of an arrangement for 
cooking the feed suitable for such a pen as that 
referred to, The room should be fitted at one 
end of the row of pens, unless that is too long, 
in which case it would be better to have it in 
the middle.. The boiler is of cast-iron, and is 
built around with brick; underneath it is the 
fireplace and ash-pit, from which a flue or 
smoke-pipe passes into the chimney. This is a 
very convenient and economical arrangement 
for preparing food when it is desired only to 
scald it and allow it to soak and swell. For 
cooking whole grain or potatoes or roots it 
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will be found very desirable and economical in 


the consumption of fuel. With such a boiler 
we would not attempt to boil the food for any 
length of time, but after bringing it to the 
boiling point we would simply maintain it 
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LAMM PELLET TF 
Fig. 3.—BOILER FOR COOKING FEED. 
there as nearly as possible by covering up the 
boiler and allowing the feed to soak. Cooked 
in this way whole grain may be fed as economi- 
cally as if ground, and the cost of grinding 
which is saved will more than pay for the cost 
of cooking. The feed barrow (figure 2) is 
adapted for using cooked food. It is a barrel 
or a barrel-shaped tank hung upon a bent axle 
and a pair of wheels. It is furnished with a 
spout or lip and handles, by which it may be 
tilted and the feed poured into the troughs. 
Figure 1 represents an ingenious and inde- 
structible pig-trough, invented by Mr. F. D. 
Curtis, the very active and enterprising vice- 
president of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, for use in his pig-pens. It is made of 
cast-iron of the thickness of stove plate, weighs 
about 100 pounds, and costs about five or six 
cents a pound. It is not patented, and any 
person may have it madeat any foundry. The 
feet upon which it stands are either cast or 
may be made of bent strap iron and attached 
to the trough by a few screws or rivets. 
——aet @ 
A Barn Cistern. 
“A Subscriber” may construct an elevated 












































bern cistern without difficulty and at moderate 
vest in the following manner: A frame of stout 





timber, proportioned to the size of the cistern 
and the weight of its contents (10 x 10 oak tim- 
ber would be suitable for one 12 feet square), 
is constructed either in the corner of the barn 
itself or outside of it at one corner; the’ south- 
west corner being preferable as being most 
sheltered from the cold and most exposed to 
the sun. This frame should be large and high 
enough to answer for the cooking room for the 
feed. Above it is built the frame of the cistern, 
which consists of three cross sills, two end sills, 
and eight posts; that is one at each corner and 
one in the middle at each side. These posts 
are framed into the four cap-pieces and the 
whole is strongly pinned together. The floor 
and sides are made of tongued and grooved 
plank two inches thick. Each joint is smeared 
with pine-tar when it is put together, and the 
corners are especially well fitted and caulked, 
When the cistern is put together the sides are 
made to fit closely by means of wedges driven 
between the edges of the upper planks and the 
cap-pieces. This is shown in the above en- 
graving. A triangular-shaped piece of scant- 
ling shouid finally be nailed in each corner, 
fitting closely in its place. A cistern 12 feet 
square and 8 feet deep will hold about 250 bar- 
rels or 8,600 gallons. The frame of the cistern 
should be made at least two inches smaller 
each way than the frame of the room below. 
Then the whole is boarded up and a tight roof 
built over it. If the room below is used for a 
cook room the waste heat and steam from the 
boiler will ascend and pass around between 
the walls of the cistern, the outside boarding, 
and gather or escape at the roof. . This will en- 
able the cistern to be kept in use during the 
winter without freezing, except in localities 
where the cold is very intense, in which cases 
it would not be judicious to use it at that 
season. The pipe from the cistern passes 
through the bottom. The waste pipe from the 
top should pass into a drain below, and the 
gutters from the barn, of course, should lead 
into the cistern beneath the roof, A cistern of 
this character is well adapted for use along 
with the cooking arrangement described in an- 
other article. On the whole, we would prefer 
the cistern to an underground one.in which a 
pump must be used. 
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Two Useful Instruments. 


acest 
The accompanying engravings represent two 
very useful although common-place instru- 
ments. Fig. 1 is an improved rubber designed 
to take the place of the 
currycomb. To many 
horses the use of the 
currycomb is a very 
painful infliction, and 
after all it does not 
serve the purpose in- 
tended so well as it 
ought to do. This im- é 
proved rubber will an- & 
swer all the good pur- ¥ 
poses of the currycomb 
without possessing any ’ dah S 
of its evil qualities. If .~— —~ 
used against the diree- : Fig. 1.—RUBBER. 
tion of the hair.it.willdoosen and remove dust 
and scurf very effectively, and the friction 
will be agreeable and healthful tothe skin. It 
is patented, but,sold at the reasonable price of 
25 cents. Fig. 2 represents a very convenient 
brush which will be found usefui in the stable 
for the purposes for which the stiff and unne- 





























cessarily rigid wire card is now employed. It 
is less harsh to the-skin of the horse than the 
card, and will clean equally well. Being made 





Fig. 2:—BATTAN BRUSH. 


of split rattan it is flexible and fits the hand 
easily, and is not softened by water nor wili it 
wear away rapidly.. It issold in the stores for 
15 cents. It will be found. a very efficient 
scrubbing brush for the kitchen. 


Kiln-Drying Corn, 





By a small expenditure of labor and fuel 
corn may be made ready for market or the mill 
in a few days after it is husked. For this pur- 
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CRIB ARRANGED AS A KILN. 


pose we have used the contrivance figured in 
the annexed engraving. The bottom of the 
crib was made with two sloping lathed sides, 
instead of being of boards and flat, as has been 
previously described in the Agriculturist 
(September, 1871), and which in itself very 
muca aids the drying of the corn. The space 
below the crib was closed in by nailing boards 
upon the posts, and a common sheet-iron stove 
was put into it. In a week, with the expendi- 
ture of a quarter of a cord of fire-wood, a crib 


‘of corn of 800 bushels was made sufficiently 


dry for grinding. Upon our suggestion a 
neighbor who had ‘watched the process above 
described made a rough crib of boards and rails 
of a somewhat similar shape to that in the en- 
graving, in which he dried 2,000 bushels of 
corn ready for market in two weeks, keeping 
the fire going only during the daytime. 
The advantage of this process of kiln-drying 
is that the corn is ready for sale long before it 
wouid otherwise be,-and can be shelled and 
turned into cash much sooner, which is very 
often a great convenience to the farmer never 
or rarely overburdened with fands. 
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Corron-Ssep CAKE Mrau.—Dr. Voelcker 
recommends asa feed for fattening stock in 
summer a mixture of three parts of corn-meal 
with one part of hulled cotton-seed cake meal 
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finely ground, and in winter two parts of corn- 
meal with one part of the cake meal. When 
fed alone the cake meal has been found to con- 
tain too large a proportion of nitrogenous mat- 
ter for the health of either cattle or sheep, but 
when mixed in the above proportions the corn 
helps to dilute the cotton-seed and render it 
digestible and healthful. For sheep a daily 
feed, of half a pound per day, has been found 
very useful, especially when a flock is pastrred 
upon dry, poor pastures; but it is very 
necessary that an abundant supply of drinking 
water be provided for them. 





What OGrops Leave in the Soil. 


———— 


Amid the weariness of all that is written 
about what crops take from the soil, of how 
they rob it of the ability to produce succeeding 
crops, it will be a relief to look at the other 
side of the question and consider what they 
leave in the soil, and how they add to its fu- 
ture producing power. 

The following is a statement of the results 
of instructive experiments made in 1869 at the 
experimental agricultural station of Proskau, 
in Germany, by Doctors Weiske & Werner. 
They selected given areas in different places in 
each of several fields in which various crops 
had been grown. These they dug out to the 
depth of ten inches, carefully washing out the 
soil, and weighing and analyzing the stubble 
and roots remaining. The following table 
shows the figures, calculated in English pounds, 
per English acre: 


STUBBLE AND ROOTS REMAINING AFTER HARVEST. 
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These figures, relating to a single experi- 
ment, are, of course, of only general value; 
at the same time they are, in a general way, 
very useful. They show, for instance, that the 
more delicate-rooted grain crops leave com- 
paratively little residue in the soil—barley less 
than */; as much as rye, and only about ’/; as 
much as red clover, which, in return for its 
few quarts of seed, after having yielded an 
abundant crop, leaves for the enriching of the 
soil about 4'/. tons of root and stubble. Nor 
is the total amount of material left in the soil 
of more consequence than the quantity of par- 
ticular elements? Red clover leaves 193 lbs. 
of nitrogen, while wheat leaves only 24 lbs. 
The former leaves more than four times as 
much potash and more than six times as much 
phosphoric acid as the latter. 

These comparisons sufficiently explain the 
great and well-known value of clover as a 
preparatory crop for wheat and for all other 
crops which are not manured with nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphates. In the field on which 
this examination was made, the clover of an 
acre left nitrogen enough for 116 bushels of 
wheat, phosphoric acid enough for 114 bushels, 
and potash enough for 78 bushels. It should 
be remembered, too, that most of this material 
is left in the best possible condition for use—as 
apart of readily decaying roots well distributed 





through the soi] and penetrating it to a consid- 
erable depth. Indeed, particularly in the case 
of the clover, there would be a very consider- 
able amount of root below the ten inches, to 
which only the investigation was carried. 

Whether (as is unknown) the nitrogen of the 
clover comes wholly or partly from the soil or 
from the air, it is certainly taken from a condi- 
tion in which it is of little use to most crops, 
and is converted to an available onc; so that, 
practically, the clover is a creator of nitrogen 
in the soil, as it is an efficient purveyor of its 
latent supplies of potash and phosphoric acid. 

Root crops were not included in the examina- 
tion, but it is well known that they leave in the 
soil only a few fibrous roots, which can add 
but little to its stock of fertility ; and experi- 
ence teaches that, of all our crops, roots (un- 
less fed off upon the Jand) are the most ex- 
hausting. A corresponding result would be 
found to obtain in the case of Indian corn. In 
fact, the value of any crop to the crop which 
follows it is found in practice to be very nearly 
what the above table would indicate, except in 
the case of oats, which injure the soil by me- 
chanical action, their roots “clodding” the 
ground into lumps. This crop is more dele- 
terious than barley, although leaving more 
residuum in the soil. 


A Cover for Corn-Cribs. 


-—_o—— 


It is not probable that corn will long remain 
at its present low price. It may soon be the 
case that it will be worth caring for and pre- 
serving from the weather. A vast quantity is 
destroyed or badly damaged by being exposed 
in open cribs to the rains and snows of the 
winter and spring. A simple and very cheap 
method of protecting the log or rail crib in 





common use in the Western States occurred to 
ur as we saw hundreds of them filled with corn 
sozking in the heavy rains of last spring. We 
would take two boards six feet long and fasten 
them together at the end by leather or iron 
strap hinges, as shown in the engraving (fig. 1). 
These should then be laid across the corn, 
which ‘s to be heaped up into the center of the 
crib; as many pairs of these boards being used 
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Fig. 2.—COVER FOR CORN-CRIB. 


as may be necessary for the length of the crib, 
or two pairs for each length of boards, whether 


are tacked lengthwise of the crib, upon thoge 
hinged together, and which serve the Purpose 
of rafters, commencing at the lower part, ang 
making each board overlap the preceding one 
two inches or thereabouts. The nails should 
be only partly driven in, leaving the head pro- 
jecting a little, so that when the cover is to be 
taken away the nails are easily drawn out with 
a claw-hammer. Figure 2 shows a log-crib 
covered in this manner. It will, of course, be 
necessary to stay the cover by some means so 
that it may not be blown off by heavy winds, 








Timber Tongs. 
The annexed engraving represents an imple- 
ment for handling heavy timbers, or by alter- 
ing the shape somewhat it may be made very 





useful in picking up large stones which might 
otherwise be difficult to handle. It should be 
made of three-quarter inch iron bar flattened 
out where the tongs are pivoted together and 
also at the jaws. The points of the jaws 
should be steeled, and brought to a sharp flat 
point beveled on the lower side, so as to grip 
the timber or stone without slipping. Two 
pairs of these tongs would be found very useful 
on a farm for picking up and carrying fence- 
posts, timber, or stone, or in taking hold of old 
posts when they are to be drawn out of the 
ground. For use in saw-mills they will be 
found especially handy, and those of our read- 
ers who are engaged in country saw-mills will 
find them, once used, to be indispensable. 


Steam on the Canal. 
deieiigine 

So far as engineering difficulties are con- 
cerned the experiments of steam carriage upon 
the Erie Canal have been crowned with suc- 
cess. It only remains now to adapt the capa- 
city of the canal to the new method of propel- 
ling canal boats, and make such changes as 
shall permit the new system to become inau- 
gurated without interference with old and con- 
flicting interests, to immediately increase four- 
fold the usefulness of this outlet for the pro- 
ducts of the West. As it has been found as 
the result. of the recent experiments that a 
steam-propelled boat can make the trip.in_ half 
the time required for a horse boat, and thatthe 
cost per day is reduced one-half, it is very clear 
that the usefulness of the canal is quadrupled. 

The City of New York is the name of the new 
boat which has accomplished this result. She is 
98 ft. long by 17 ft. 4in. in width and 9 ft. 9in. 
depth of hold, and carries 220 tons or 7,000 
bushels of grain. She has an engine of the 
best modern construction, and her consump- 
tion of coal is only 17 pounds for each mile 
traversed. Her trial trip from Buffalo to New 
York occupied less than eight days, with 86 
hours lost by detentions exclusive. of time 
spent in the locks. Her speed for the entire 
trip was over 8} miles per hour, or more than 
double that of the ordinary boat. The cost of 
her trip amounted to 174 cents per mile, which 
is about half that of the present horse boat. 











that be 12 feet or 16 feet, or less. Then boards 





There are also other items of saving of expense, 
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such as towage upon the river and at New 
York; and in addition, as the boat may be of 
service after the canals are closed, the expense 
of her annual maintenance need not be con- 
densed into the actual season of work upon the 
canals. It may be that there are still further 
improvements possible in this link of Western 
transportation; but if nothing further is 
achieved the cost of transit for a bushel of 
grain between the foot of lake transportation 
and the head of sea transportation may doubt- 
less be reduced 75 per cent, and by so much 
the Western farmer’s pocket will be enriched. 


oath Gy rm 


When to Flow Cranberries to Kill 

~ ‘Worms. 

We have received the following statement 
from a gentleican who has a plantation of 
cranberries at Thom’s River, N. J.,which, as it 
contains the record of a common error and 
consequent failure, will be interesting to many 
of our readers: “I cleared up eight acres of 
swamp five years ago, built two dams, care- 
fully cultivated, and in due time the vines cov- 
ered the marsh, and last June the blooms liter- 
ally covered the vines, giving promise of richly 
rewarding me for all my labor. I saw some 
indications of the worms webbing the vines on 
the 4th of July. I immediately stopped the 
water on the upper piece for 24 hours, and 
then let it on to the lower the same length 
of time; but a short time after I perceived 
that what the worms had not destroyed the 
blight from some unknown cause had. So I 
only got 17 barrels where I should have had 
200 at least. The worm looks like an apple- 
worm, and webs the tops of the vines together 
and kills leaves and blooms. I perceived some 
of them this fall as I was cleaning them out. 
How would it do to hold the water on the 
vines until May 15th, and then flood them 
once a week for twelve hours until June 15th, 
and then flood them twice a week until 
July 15th ?” . 

This vine worm of which our correspondent 
speaks is the ‘‘Tortrix vacciniieorana, or the 
Cranberry-destroying Leaf-roller,” so called by 
Dr. Packard in his work, Guide to the Study 
of Insects. It feeds naturally upon the huckle- 
berry, and possibly upon other members of 
the heath family, and for this reason it is 
exceedingly desirable that huckleberry brush 
should be cleaned up and destroyed in the 
vicinity of a cranberry bog. The insect is 
known under the various names of “ Web- 
worm,” from the web which it spins, the “ Fire- 
worm,” from its destructive effect upon the 
vines, and “ Vine-worm.” The parent of this 
worm is a small cream-colored moth without 
any distinct markings. When at rest it is 
about one-fourth of an inch in length, and ex- 
pands about one-half an inch. The moth sur- 
vives the winter, finding shelter upon the vines 
and under the bark of trees, in bunches of 
weeds and grass, and especially in turf fences 
such as are often left around the borders of 
cranberry plantations. The moths which sur- 
vive the winter mate and deposit their eggs on 
the leaves of the cranberry vines from the 
middle of April to the 1st of May. In a week 
or ten days the eggs hatch, and the worms be- 
gin to feed on the under side of the leaves. In 
a few days more they begin to make their web 
and draw the tops of the vines together. It 
feeds for about three weeks, becomes a chrys- 
alis, and by the tenth of June a moth appears, 
and after a few weeks spent in mating and lay- 








ing eggs a second generation of the larve ap- 
pears about the second week of July. When 
the season is favorable, and there is no hin- 
derance to their work, they will very soon de- 


stroy that portion of the cranberry meadow | 


which they attack. The remedy for this pest 
is seasonable flowage, which our correspondent 
seems to have neglected. In the first place, 
the banks of the cranberry meadow should be 
cleaned of all brush, trees, and turf fences in 
which the moths can find lodging during the 
winter. Then the vines should be flowed to a 
depth of thirty inches from the Ist of Novem- 
ber to the 10th of May. This will make sure 
of the destruction of all moths that may have 
taken refuge in the vines in the fall, and pre- 
vent the depositing of the first brood of eggs. 
It is a good thing for the vines to have the 
benefit of the sun for two or three weeks in 
May. Then about the 25th of May the water 
should be put on again and kept on for five or 
six days. This will destroy the second brood 
of eggs if any moths should come in from the 
neighboring brush or vines to lay them. If 
these two broods of worms are destroyed there 
is not much danger for the rest of the season, 
and we are inclined to think the water after 
the ist of July does more harm than good. 
While the.vines are in bloom and the young 
fruit is setting the water must be injurious. It 
is settled in the experience of our best cultivat- 
ors that water is a complete remedy for this 
pest, where the flowage is entire and no other 
plant-food for the insect is allowed to grow 
near, But if a part of the bog remains uncov- 
ered, and the moths find a refuge, they will not 
only hold their own, but make inroads tpon 
the part that is flowed. The blight of which 
our correspondent speaks is either the result of 
his mid-summer flowing, or, more likely, the 
scald, which is the greatest trouble now with 
the New Jersey cultivators, and which seems 
to be imperfectly understood. It is the special 
affliction of new plantations. After the ground 
is completely covered with vines there is much 
less of this difficulty. 


ea 


American Potatoes in England. 


——_o-—— 


The attitude of the English in regard to our 
American varieties of potatoes is something 
that quite passes our comprehension. They 
are written down as absolutely worthless, and 
yet the prize lots at the exhibitions consist 
largely of American sorts. Writers for the 
English press condemn the varieties over their 
own signatures, and the very same men write 
to our dealers for prices by the large quantity. 
We say we do not understand it, as we dislike 
to think that national prejudice can have any 
influence in so important a matter. The ques- 
tion of the excellence of some, at least, of our 
varieties of potato would seem to be effectually 
set at rest. Last fall Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons 
sent a collection of our potatoes to Dr. M. T. 
Masters, editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Upon October 7th that gentleman wrote to the 
Messrs. Bliss as follows: 

“Last year you were good enough to send us 
for trial some of your new kinds of potatoes. 
As a large trial of over 300 sorts was projected 
to be carried out at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s garden at Chiswick this season, I 
thought the fairest way would be to send your 
samples to be tried with the rest. I sent them 
under numbers, so that no one but myself 
knew either the names of the varieties or the 











| senders. I have now the pleasure of telling 
you that a first-class certificate was awarded by 

the judges to your Hatra Early Vermont and 
_ to Vermont Beauty. No doubt you will obtain 
official notice of this ere long; meanwhile, I 
thought you would like to know how much 
appreciated your potatoes were.” os 
‘ This certainly is a fair test, and should put a 
stop to the depreciation of American varieties 
in the lump... We: that tlie: 





Beauty ” has not yet been put in tl et; we 
understand it is to bear the nanigiof “ Brown. 
ell’s Beauty.” It is a potato excellent 
quality, and the handsomest one we-ever saw, 





Two Crops at Ones, 
BY PETER HENDERSON, 


ae i 
There is always some new idea coming up in 
the cultivation of the soil, originating frequently 
by accident, and quite often by those who have 
not made the work of the farm or garden the 
study of their lives. A case of this kind came 
under my observation last week, wherein a 
gentleman living in the upp 
York Island, and culti } 
patch behind his house, di 
ize his small space he'¢ 
Gem ” peas, and carrots, beets; OF parsnips at 
the same time—in fact, in the same gow, two 
feet apart. The peas, of course, came up boldly, 
seemingly leaving the more tardy root seeds — 
so far behind that they would be no more 
seen, Not so, however, for soom-as the- peas 
were matured for use, clustering among the 
stems came the feeble seedlings of this second 
crop. The “straw” of the pea-erop. was care- 
fully removed on a cloudy day, 80 aS not 
to have the sun burn up the then unshaded 
seedlings of the root crop. A few days’ expo- 
sure to sun and air, and they were, thinned out to 
the usual «‘istance of three or four inches, and 
by fall the crops of carrots, beets, or parsnips 
were just a< good as if they had had the space 
entirely to themselves, or that the first crop of 
peas had not been taken. Market gardeners, 
who usually occupy valuable land, are obliged 
to resort to every possible expedicnt to keep 
the land earning something all the time, and 
they make it produce two and often three 
crops in a year. 












Native Races of Sheep. 


As a general rule, the sheep that we have 
imported hither from England have not been 
found to thrive. The pure-bred races of Leices- 
ter, Lincoln, Cotswold, and South-Down which 
have been imported have, with few exceptions, 
deteriorated. The greatest number of excep- 
tions have occurred with theSouth-Downs, and 





the Leicesters have been, we believe, in every 
case complete failures. The English method 
of close breeding and high feeding is perhaps 








somewhat to blame for these unsatisfactory re- 
sults, but the difference between the climates of 
that country and this is one very sufficient 
cause, and another is the difference between 
the two methods of feeding: The first diffi- 
culty, that of climate, is insuperable. The 
second, that of feeding, is also so in a great 
measure, because that depends upon the crops we 
raise for feed, and our crops are a necessity of 
our climate. But no country in the world has bet- 
ter opportunities of raising in a few years such 
varieties of sheep as’are suitable to our climate 
from the material at hand in the most suitable 
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BULL BEACON COMET.—Property or Wm. Crozier, Esq.—Drawn from Life and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the foreign breeds than we have. We are 
fast becoming mutton-eaters, and would con- 
sume much more were that sold in our markets 
worthy the name of mutton. We can produce 
fat, but meat is what is wanted. Thin Leices- 
ter or Cotswold mutton is not inviting, and 
when fat it is not desirablé. Yet we have pro- 
duced some very fair grades of these varieties 
upon common native sheep in which there is 
some merino blood, which have made very 
passable mutton. We think it is unquestion- 
able that within reach of the great Eastern 
meat markets it would pay farmers to devote 
their attention to producing a class of sheep 
which should give a carcass of 100 pounds 
without being overloaded with: fat, instead of 
the wretched mutton which now mostly comes 
to market weighing about 10 or 12 pounds or 
less per quarter. Grades of the English 
Downs—South-Downs, Hampshire and Shrop- 
shire Downs—sheep with black or smutty 
faces and hardy constitutions, with medium 
wool closely packed upon the body and im- 
penetrable by rain or snow, and therefore 
affording that protection the want of which in 
the lotig-wool sheep is a serious and a damag- 
ing objection to them; and, most important of 
all, producing @ sweet-flavored, juicy, and ac- 
ceptable mutton. These are the sheep which 
furnish the best foundation upon which to 
build up a race of American sheep able to live 
upon our comparatively scanty pastures and 
withstand oursummer heats and winter colds. 
But whatever race of sheep our farmers select 
as the basis of their flocks, we can never pro- 
duce highly-flavored mutton nor full-fleshed 








sheep without the aid of roots and crops of 
rape, tares, and clover for forage. Corn will 
make fat, but not meat, nor does it make an 
even stapled, sound, or lustrous wool; and 
in endeavoring. to raise sheep upon dry, bare 
pastures and corn is precisely where we fail. 


—_—_— + et OD ae 


Polled Cattle Herd-Book. 


—— 


The breeders of Norfolk and Suffolk red 





polled cattle in England, we read, recently met | 
for the purpose of establishing a herd-book for | 


that class of stock. A standard description 
was agreed upon, a committee of revision was 


appointed, and it was resolved to ask the assent | 


of the various agricultural associations and 
cattle clubs to the standard adopted. This 
standard is as follows: A superior animal must 
be of a deep red, with udders of the same 
color; nose not dark or cloudy; tail may be 
white at the tip. Form: a neat head and 
throat ; a full eye; a tuft of hair or crest should 
hang over the poll; the frontal bones should 
contract somewhat above the eyes and termi- 
nate in a narrow prominence at the poll or 
summit of the head. An imperfect standard 
includes those having the belly or the udder 
white, but no semblance of a horn can be ad- 
mitted. Animals answering to this standard, 
which were in existence on January ist, 1873, 
may be entered in the first issue of the herd- 
book. This, then, is the way in which an 
English herd-book is proposed to be estab- 
lished. ‘The necessity for any inquiry into the 
history of the animals to be entered seems to 








be ignored. Thus an accidental polled animal, 
if of the right color, may gain entry, although 
its sire or dam may have been horned. We 
have raised exactly such an animal as would 
have met every requirement of a superior 
polled cow mentioned in this standard, whose 
sire was a grade Shorthorn and whose dam was 
a black native cow. Such a cow, it seems, 
would be admitted into this herd-book as a 
thorough-bred red polled cow without question. 
As we have a direct interest in this matter, 
growing out of probable importations of this 
stock into the United States, we caution our 
farmers to put no faith in such a registry as 
this, and not to be led into supposing that an 
imported herd-book red polled cow or bull 
will mean any more than a red, hornless animal. 


Beacon Comet 8th. 


—o— 








The above engraving is a portrait from life 
of the fine young Jersey bull “ Beacon Comet 
8th,” the property of Mr. Wm. Crozier of 
Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, L. I. He isa 
descendant of Beacon Comet, and inherits the 
good qualities of his sire in a remarkable degree. 
One of his most striking peculiarities is his 
marking, which consists of beautiful dappled 
spots placed very symmetrically in almost reg- 
ular lines from his back down his sides. His 
skin is very fine and mellow, and his handling is 
especially good. For want of space we are 
obliged to give some items relating to his his- 
tory and performances in our “Basket” col- 
wmns, to which we refer our readers. 
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Indian Tenacco—Lobelia. 


There are-in this country more than a dozen 
species of Lobelia. Some of them, like the 
Cardinal-fiower, are conspicuous, while others 





INDIAN TOBACCO.—(Lobelia inflata.) 


ure not at all showy. Several of the exotic 
species are among the valued plants of our 
gardens and greenhouses. The one here fig- 
ured, Lobelia inflata, or Indian Tobacco, is on 
account of its active properties perhaps more 
common than any of the others, and is generally 
known as Lobelia. It is a much branched 
plant, common in fields, and has such small 
blue flowers that it is not likely to attract much 
notice. When the seeds begin to ripen the pod 
swells so that it and its inclosing calyx have sg, 
bladdery or blown-up appearance, which gave 
rise to the specific name inflata. This species 
possesses powerful medicinal properties, it be- 
ing in large doses actively emetic and narcotic. 
It is used by physicians, and has long been one 
of the unsafe agents in the hands of quacks. 
Its activity is such that it should only be em- 
ployed when prescribed by a physician. It is 
of interest to the farmer as being one of the 
several plants to which the “slavering” of 
horses is attributed. Being quite common in 
pastures, especially in autumn, it is readily ac- 
Cessible to horses; but we have no positive 
proof that they ever cat it, and observations 








upon this point are needed. The name Lobelia 
was given to the genus in honor of a Flemish 
herbalist, De ’Obel.. Some of the quack doc- 
tors, thinking it means low-belia, give to the 
tall-growing Cardinal-flower (Lobelia cardin- 


alis) the distinguishing name of high-belia. Itis 
one of the easily determined plants, on account 
of the inflated character of its seed vessels, and 
one can easily recognize it from our engraving. 
It is an annual or biennial, growing from a foot 
to eighteen inches high, and found in late sum- 
mer throughout most of the United States. 
ere i —— 9 ee 
Southern Pitcher-Plants, 


In the Northern States we have one species 
of Pitcher-plant which extends into Canada 
and Newfoundland and west to Minnesota. It 
was the first species described, and in honor of 
a French: Canadian physician, Sarrazin, was 
named Sarracenia, with the specific name pur- 
purea. This species is a well-known inhabitant 
of bogs and swampy places,.and is sure to at- 
tract attention by its cluster of nearly prostrate 
tubular leaves and its curiously shaped flowers. 
It was figured in this paper in May, 1866. Be- 
sides the common name of Pitcher-plant, it is 
in different localities called Side-saddle Flower, 
Huntsman’s-cup, and Whip-poor-Will’s Shoe. 
In the Southern Atlantic States, from Virginia 








to the Gulf, there are found five other species, 


some of them generally distributed and ‘others 
quite local. All these species have in.common 
with the northern one tubular leaves,*but' they 


vary much in size and form. The leaf consists - 


DRUMMOND’S PITCHER PLANT.—(Sarracenia Drummondii.) 


of a long narrow funnel, the “ pitcher,” closed 
below and open above. Along one side of the 
funnel runs a longitudinal projection or wing, 
and at the orifice, upon the side opposite to the 
wing, is an appendage which-is sometimes 
called the lid of the pitcher, but it is more cor- 
rectly a hood. This is an usual form for a leaf 
to assume, and in comparing it with ordinary 
leaves the botanist considers these pitchers to 
represent a leaf with an enormously broad 
leaf-stalk, which is folded together with the 
edges united to form the funnel or tube, and 
the wing before mentioned represents, so to 
speak, the seam. The blade, whith in most 
leaves forms the largest portion; is here very 
small, and represented by the appendage or 
hood at the top of the pitcher. The pitchers, 


at least the older_ones, are usually partly full. ; 
of water, in which are drowned multitudes of 


dead insects. In most species, if not in all, the 
water is not a secretion of the plant, but is col- 


-lected from rains; but.of what service is this 


or the dead insects to.the plant is not quite 
satisfactorily made out. It is but reasonable 
to suppose that the plants haye need of the in- 
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sects, else there would not be such an admirable 
trap for catching them and a supply of water 
for killing them when caught. Experiments 
have shown that the Venus Fly-trap actually 
feeds upon the insects it catches, and does not 
refuse a diet of beef; and observations upon 
the Pitcher-plants may show that.the insects 
caught by 
ment. The i of the pitchers of 
all the speties. is. furnished with sharp hairs 
pointing downward ; near the opening, in some 


Specie’, at least, there is a sugary exudation 


‘ which attracts the insects, which, if they go 
down the tube for water or fall in, find their 
return much obstructed by the bristly hairs. 

To enumerate the southern species of Pitcher- 
plant, there is the Parrot-beaked 8. Psitiacina, 
a somewhat smaller species than ours, and, like 
that, has spreading leaves, the hood to which 
bends.over the opening and has somewhat the 
appearanee of a parrot’s bill. The pitcher in 
this is more nearly covered or closed than in 
any other species ; this, like our S. purpurea, 
has red ‘flowers, as has & rubra, the Red 
Pitcher-plant. This is: one. of the rarest, and 
has erectslendeg, tabular leaves 10 to 18 inches 
long and, rie a veined with purple. 
There are:tw6 yellow-floweted species, S. flava, 
commonly called “ Trumpets,” and the “ Spot- 
tea Trumpet-leaf,” 4. eariolaris. The last 
named has erect leaves about the same length 
of those: of S. rubra, and- curiously marked 
with white spots.on the back near the top. 
8. flaca, or Trumpets, isthe, largest of all thc 
‘species, it not being rare. to. find the trumpct- 
shapea leaves three.feet.im length; its flowers, 
on stems as long asthe leayes, are; four or five 
wches across. This is foumd as far north as 
Virginia, and in some plages grows in great 
adundance. In traveling,through North Caro- 
lina we have seen.immense quantities growing 
upon each side of the-railroad, forming an in- 
teresimag and conspicuous: object. The most 





ute to their nourish-: 


reduced in size of course, from plants we raised 
from some roots kindly furnished by a friend 
at Apalachicola, Fla., near which city it was 
first discovered by Drummond in 1835. Our 
native Pitcher-plunts, although not quite so 
wonderful as those of the East Indies, which 
belong to a different genus, Nepenthes (see 
articie‘on Mr. Such’s establishment last month), 
are all worthy of cultivation. Our common S. 
purpurea is, of course, perfectly hardy, and, 
like the rest, must have a plenty of water. A 


with moss makes a charming ornament for a 
room. The southern species are usually culti- 
vated in hot-houses, but we have found no 
difficulty in growing them (two of them at 
least, 8. flava and 8. Drummondii) in the open 
air. The roots were planted in boxes (being 
less apt to dry out than pots) filled with a mix- 
ture of peat, chopped sphagnum moss, and 
sand. The boxes were placed near the cistern, 
where they would be sure to be kept quite wet. 
Late in autumn the boxes were removed to 
the cellar and looked to now and then to see 
that the soil did not become very dry. 


The Gold Grapery. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

Our climate is particularly well adapted to 
the cultivation: of vincs under glass without 
fire heat, andthe wondcr is thet ccld greperies 
are not in more general use even by people of 
moderate means than they at presert are. We 
built one for our own use three ycars ago on 
the plan shown in the engraving. The dimen- 
sions are 50 fect long by 25 wide. It is fin- 
ished in very good style, and cost but little 
more than $4,000. It was planted in June, 
1871, and last scason we cut upwards of 800 
Ibs. of fruit from it ; next season it will proba- 








bly yield double that quantity. The “border,” 


ELEVATION OF GRAPERY, SHOWING END AND PART OF SIDE. 


beautiful, so far as the Teaves are concerned, 
and one of the rarest, is Drummond’s Pitcher- 
plant, Sarracenia Drummondli. The leaf is 
about two feet long, funnel-shaped, the round- 
ed blade or hood erect. The upper part of the 
leaf is white and beautifully netted with con- 
spicuous purple veins. The flower is purple. 
We give an illustration of this species, much 





the proper making of which is of great import- 
ance, was begun by excavating the natural soil 
to the depth of 20 inches for 15 feet in width 
of the length of the grapery on each side. The 
inside was left untouched, the borders being 
entirely outside. The bottom of the excava- 
tion was graded from the front of the building 
to the outside of the borders, with a fal] of about 


handsome clump of it placed in a vase filled: 











an inch to a foot, so that thorough and rapig 
drainage would be sure to be attained. At the - 
extremity of each border a drain was built to 
carry off the water. The whole bottom wag 
then cemented over so as to prevent the rootg 
getting into the subsoil. This pit was then 
filled up to the depth of about two feet (four 
inches being allowed for settling) with a com. 
post which was previously prepared by mixing 
about three parts of turf top spit from rather 
shaly pasture, one part of rotten stable manure, 
and one part of lime rubbish. The vines were 
planted in the border outside, the tops being 
drawn inside through openings left for the pur- 
pose. The plants were strong one-year-old 
vines, and were set about June Ist. By Oc- 
tober they had grown to over 20 feet in length. 
The varieties used were ninc-tenths Black 
Hamburg, with a few Muscats and Frontignacs, 
which have done exceedingly well. 

In November they were cut back to the bot- 
tom of the rafter, or about three feet from the 
ground, and quickly reached the top again the 
second year, with firm, well-ripened wood. In 
November they were again pruned back to 
about three feet above the foot of the rafter, or 
six feet from the ground. On this shoot was 
produced the fruit referred to this year (the 
third from the time of planting). We are just 
pruning now (the middle of November), and 
are cutting the shoot back to about four feet 
from top of the rafter, or about sixteen feet 
from the ground. 

Every December we lay the vines down along 
the front wall after being pruned, covering 
them complctely up with soil until May, when 
they are then taken up and tied to the wires, 
which are */:. galvanized iron, and run across 
the rafters 15 inches apart and 15 inches 
from the glass. The training followed is whet 
is called the “spur” system, which is simply 
to allow one cane or shoot to each rafter (or at 
three feet apart), and pruning the side shoots 

r “bearing wood” annually back to. 
one eye. In the summer treatment of 
the cold grapery the principle must 
never be lost sight of that to keep the 
vines in perfect health a tempcrature of 
not lesa than 70° at night with 10° or 
15° higher during the day is always 
necessary. Any rapid variation down- 
ward is certain to result in mildew. The 
floor of the grapery should be kept 
dashed with water at all times, unless 
in damp weather, from the time the 
buds start in May until the fruit begins 
to ripen in September, except during the 
period the vines are in flower, when it 
should be dispensed with until the fruit 
is set. If the weather is dry copious 
watering is necessary for the border 
outside. The summer pruning of the 
grapery consists simply in pinching off 
the laterals or side shoots to one eye or 
bud. Every winter three inches of the 
best well-rotted stable manure is spread 
over the border, and over that six inches 
of leaves or litter; the leaves or litter is 
raked off in spring, and the manure is 
forked in, the object being to feed the 
roots from the top of the border. This 
same treatment we give our hardy grapes with 
excellent results. 

I am a good deal of a utilitarian, and am 
very apt to make even my luxuries ‘‘ pay” 
when it is practicable to do so; and though we 
would hardly dream of selling our grapes that 
have been grown for private use, yet I do not 
scruple to make the glass that shelters them do 
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double duty by using it in winter to shelter our 
half-hardy roses from November to May. 
Those that do not make rose-growing a busi- 
ness, a3 I do, can nevertheless profit by my ex- 
ample, and use the cold grapery for many pur- 
poses during the winter months when it is not 
used for the grape-vines. Besides Roses, all 
plants of a half-hardy character may be there 
kept, such as Pomegranates, Crape Myrtles, 
Pampas Grass, Tritomas, Carnations, etc., care 
being taken that the pots or tubsin. which they 
are planted are plunged in leaves, tan, OF some, 
such substance, so the roots do not get frozen. 














—t @ 


One HunpRED DOLLARS FOR A TOMATO. 
—Peter Henderson & Co. offered last spring to 
purchasers of seed of their Trophy tomato one 
hundred dollars for the heaviest and best speci- 
men of fruit exhibited. Over thirty fine spe- 
cimens were sent in, the best of which was from 
Jacob Gass, Perrysville, Pa., who says that it 
was grown without any extra effort, and was 
selected from aload of forty bushels that he 
was that day (September 8th) taking to market. 
It is very doubtful if Mr.Gass received as much 
money for his whole load as Peter Henderson 
& Co. paid-him for this single tomato, which 
weighed 23} ounces, and was perfect in form. 
An immense specimen was grown at Newark, 
N. J., weighing three pounds, and measuring 
28% inches in circumference ; but it was received 
in a badly damaged state, and could not be put 
in competition. This is the largest we have 
yet heard of, and shows to what an immense 
size this variety can be grown under particu- 
larly favorable conditions. 


Notes from the Pines. 








My little greenhouse is only 24 feet long by 
about half that width. If those whose glass 
measures hundreds of feet in length find as 
much work in proportion as I do in mine I 
wonder how they get through with it. But 
then I have no gardener. I don’t think I should 
care much for plants that some one else took 
care of. The whole fun of the thing is in seeing 
one’s work grow under his hands. Last spring 
I raised some 


SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS, or Geraniums, as 
some prefer to call them. Theseeds were sown 
too late for the plants to bloom in the open 
ground so they were taken up and put in the 
greenhouse where they are coming on finely. I 
had a lot of seeds from one of the best known 
amateurs in France, but these gave me only two 
plants, while a packet of Bull’s (Eng.) seed 
from Peter Henderson & Co., sown at the same 
time, germinated freely and have given fine re- 
sults. There is nothing in floriculture more 
interesting than raising 


Fiorist® PLANTS FROM SEED.—It will not 
be easy to define what florists’ plants are, but 
Pelargoniums, Carnations,Auriculas, Primroses, 
and a host of others are included in the term. 
These plants have so “ broken,” as the gardeners 
siy, that we may expect any possible variation 
from seed. Take the Pelargonium or Geranium, 
for instance. It has already given a vast number 
of varieties, and seed from good sorts is likely 
to give many more. I have plants from seed 
that ten years ago would have been thought 
wonderful, but we have so many sorts now 
that a plant should be remarkably good to merit 
addition to our named varieties. If the seed be 








sown very early in spring the plants can gener- 
ally be made to flower before frost comes, 
While recommending the raising of seedling 
Pelargoniums as a most fascinating amusement, 
I must give the amateur 


One CavTion.—Which is, don’t get excited. 
Those who grow such plants from seed look 
upon them with a partial eye and age apt to 
think becanse a seedling is not bad it must be. 
very saperior. Phey look at it through gold 
spectacles and think there is money in their 
favorite plant, Every florist of experience is 
yearly. annoyed by the. many seedling Pelar- 
goniums and other plants that are pressed upon 
his-attention. If the amateur’s seedling is val- 
uable he may be sure that the florist will catch 
at it fast enough, but the chances are 99 to1 
it will be not so good as those he already has. 


PacKING PLANTS does, not seem to be so well 
understood abroad as with us, I received a par- 
cel from an amateur in England not long.ago 
in which many of the plants were lost by their 
heing packed too damp. Then the labels were— 
of allthings— written upon parchment, and were 
in many cases nearly dissolved and rendered 
illegible by the moist heat. Let me say te 
those who have occasion to send 


PLANTS BY ExpPREss.oR Mau. that there is 
more danger from toomuch moisture than too 
little. The best packing material is sphagnum 
or bog moss, and this.should be just so. damp 
only as to beelastic tothe touch. Plants packed 
in this, if not too damp, will remain for. weeks 
uninjured ; that is ifAhe.plants are at rest. 


ANOTHER THING IN PACKING is to pack close. 
If sending by mail, take a piece of strong,brown 
paper; lay thejust damp, not wet, melibon it, 
put the plants upon the moss and more moss 
over the plants. Then begin at one end of the 
paper and roll up ard, secure with a string, 
and then put another paper over for directions. 
So in packing in boxes, use the moss just damp, 
and have the box full and crammed down hard, 
so that there can be no possibility of moving or 
shaking in transit. 


Tue ARTICHOKE, or Globe Artichoke as it is 
sometimes called to distinguish it from the bet- 
ter known Jerusalem Artichoke, is very little 
cultivated in this country. In this the eatable 
portion is the base of the scales which surround 
the large thistle-like flower-head and the bottom 
of the head. There is but a small portion to 
each, and though it is to my taste very delicious 
—something like boiled chestnuts—it will never 
be very popular among those who like to dine 
in a hurry, as the separation of the scales to get 
at their edible portion is very time consuming. 
Nevertheless as I try to grow every eatable 
vegetable that the climate will allow, I made 
a bed of artichokes from plants sent me by a 
friend in Georgia who had a very large strain. 
These many times as.I have watched the bed 
during the growth I have said why not use 


THE ARTICHOKE.AS AN ORNAMENTAL PLANT. 
—Its stateliness and: the silvery color of its 
beautifully cut leaves adapt it tothe purposes 
of ornament, and I was quite sure that any one 
of the plants in my bed would have made a 
sensation had it stood alone in my lawn. I 
thought, I. had made a. discovery, but—alas! 
for huméim hopes—while in a carriage with 
several Iturists making our way along 
the dreary road that leads to the horticultural 
Mecca of George Such, one of the gentlemen, 
well-known for his excellent taste in horticul- 
ture, broke the silence, with, “ Did you ever 





consider what a fine ornamental plant the Arti- 
choke would make ?” In general I like conun- 
drums, but here was my pet discov-ry gone in 
a moment. Nevertheless, the Artichoke is as 
,fine as ever. I like to get 


Opp Turnes, but when a gentleman in Texas 
sends five different kinds of bulbs-without note 
or comment it is very puzzling. If he had 
given the roughest déscription of the flowers I 
might have made them out, or if he had said 
what soil, dry or swampy, they grew in I should 
have known how to treat them. As it is I have 
to divide them, and try a part of each as 
greenhouse bulbs, a part in a cold frame, and 
others in the open ground. 

Among the comparatively new things that I 
tried last year for the first time are some 


ORNAMENTAL PEACHES, several varieties of 
which were sent last spring by Mz, P. J. Berck- 
mans, of the Fruitland Nurseries, ta, Ga., 
who has a fancy for getting togi the un- 
usual forms of the peach. Some are worthy 
of a place in a collection of ornamental trees. 


THE P¥RAMMDAL would hardly be taken for 
a peach-tree.if one was not.near enough to see 
the character of the leaves. Its branches all 
turn upwards, apd the general.aspect is that of 
a Lombardy Poplar. 

THe. PURPLE-LEAVED was rather. a, disap- 
pointment after having my ideas formed upon 
the colored engraving in the Gardeners’ Month- 
ly. Its leaves, to be sure, are purplish red in 
the spring, but it loses its color as they mature, 
and the tree,is then as greer as any other. The 
young leaves of the second growth are also 
colored. Of course, the story of this having 
sprung.up from the spot where some general 
was killed is all “ bosh.” 


Tue AUSTRALIAN DWARFS are very promis- 
ing. These are said to have originated from the 
Peen-To, the flat peach of China. Those two that 
I have are beautiful bushes; the joints are so 
close together that the foliage is singularly 
crowded. Mine have not bloomed yet,-but are 
said to have double crimson flowers and good 
fruit. It is doubtful if they will succeed in 
the open air at the north. I put mine in boxes 
and placed them in. the cellar for the winter. 
They are certainly deserving of the attention 
of those who grow peaches under glass. 


Mr. B. sent me leaves of a curious cut-leaved 
variety, which he discovered in a bed of seed- 
lings, and which we may hope to know more of. 


The Hoya or Wax-Plant. 
—@-—— 

The kind of house-plants that we best like 
are those which stay by year after year. Most 
of our readers no doubt know some house in 
which the plants—such as an oleander, a laures- 
tinus, an orange or lemon-tree—are as much a 
part of the household effects as the furniture 
itself. They have been in the family year after 
year, placed out-doors or on the “stoop” in 
summer, and in autumn removed to the living 
room, where tender care protects them during 
unusually cold nights. Plants like these have, 
so to speak, a history; they have grown up 
with the family, and have in a measure become 
one of it. We sometimes, though not often, 
see the Wax-plant treated in this way, and now 
and then come across a plant that has been in 
the family for years and years. TheWax-plant 
is a native of the East Indies, and in its native 
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country grows upon decayed trees, which it | improved arrosoir. Nothing can be more un- 
handy than the common watering-pot; it has 
two handles, one for carrying and the other 
for pouring, both made of flat tin, with edges 
that are very uncomfortable to the hand; then 


clothes with its-fine green foliage. In cultiva- 
tion it is rated as a stove or hot-house plant, 
and it is one of the few plants of that class that 
accommodate themselves to the ungenial at- 


this handle is so placed that the pot is wel] 
balanced in the hand, whether it be full or 
contain only a quart of water; moreover, the 
rose is nearly as large as a common saucer, and 
throws a great number of minute streams, 





mosphere of the dwelling-room. The engrav- 
ing gives the leaves and. flowers of the Wax- 
plant rather less than the natural size. The 
leaves are very thick and fleshy, and remain for 
a long time. The plant is a rather slow grower 
in house-culturé, and blooms less freely in such 
conditions than in the hot-house.. Its flowers 
are in clusters, and have such an artificial ap- 
pearance that the’ name ‘‘Wax-plant” was 
naturally enough applied to-it. They are 
white or rather flesh-colored, with a pink 
center. The flower-stalk continues to put out 
flower clusters, and should not be cut. away. 
It being a climber,.the Wax-plant is usually 
trained to a frame or trellis of some kind; it 
should have plenty of"fot-room; and be well 
drained. Like-all fleshy plants, it requives but 
little water when it is not in a growing state. 
There is a variegated form in which the leaves 
are marked with white, and indeed some of 
them entirely white: This is a still slower 
grower than the normal form, and is not to be 
commended for house-culture. The name of 
Hoya was given to the genus, of which there 
are some twenty species; in honor of Thomas 
Hoy, who was gardener to the Duke of Devon 
half a century ago; the specific name, carnosa, 
refers to the fleshy character of the leaves. 





A. New French Watering-Pot. 
= 
In the matter’ of: watering-pots the French 
man beats “both John and John-athan. We 


doubt if a Yankee or‘a Britisher ever improved 
upon tLe first watering-pot, while scarcely a 
year passes but the French have some how and 








THE WAX-PLANT.—( Hoya carnosa.) 


it has a little bit of a rose, which throws a 
spray over a very small surface, and the opera- 
tion of watering with one of these clumsy 








NEW FRENCH. WATERING-POT. 


things is a trial to the hands and the patience. 
A French rose watering-pot has but one han- 
dle and that is round and easy to the hand; 





When Mr. B. K. Bliss was last in Europe he 
brought home some samples of a new style of 
watering-pot in which no rose is used. He 
placed one of these in our hands for trial, and 
we were so much pleased with it that we ad- 
vised him to have a stock of them made for 
sale. The engraving shows the form of the 
pot. Itwill be seen that it has a very long 
spout and the round and properly placed han- 
dle to which we have already alluded. With 


| @ handle of this kind the hand can be placed 


at just the right point for the implement. to 
balance, and there is none of the strain upon 
the wrist that’ is demanded by the ordinary 
form. A column of water of the length of the 
spout when allowed to flow comes out with no 
little force. As the stream of water issues 


| from the nozzle it is intercepted by a flange, 
| which is cast in brass of a peculiar shape, with 


the effect to break the stream into the thinnest 
possible sheet of water, of a most beautifully 
curved form. At the upper part of the en- 
graving the form of the discharge of water is 


| shown, as well as that of the flange which pro- 


| duces the effect. 








It will be seen that the water 
is dispersed over a broad space, and its force is 
so far counteracted and it is spread so excced- 
ingly thin that it can be allowed to fall upon 
small and delicate plants without injury. We 
are not an advocate of the general watering of 
gardens unless there is a provision for doing it 
other than by hand; but hot-beds, plants in 
pots that are set out for the summer, and newly 
planted things that must be nursed, all require 
watering, and we have described an implement 
which we think will do it more rapidly and 
satisfactorily than any other that we have scen. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


7 (For other Household Items, see ‘‘ Basket” pages.) 


ry 
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About a Laundry. 


—_—o— 


Washing day is the melancholy day in the house- 
hold. Everybody is cross and tired, for washing 
is a disagreeable and laborious work. That it is 
necessary is no mitigation. No wonder we have 


frequent communications asking about washing 


_ “Fig. 1.—WASHING MACHINE. 


machines and laundries, and the feasibility of ban- 
ishing this labor from the household to an estab- 
lishment where it may be done by machinery for 
the families of a whole town or village. We have 
recently visited a laundry in which all the work 
except the ironing is done by machinery; and be- 
cause we believe there are many places in country 
villages and towns where it would be a great con- 
venience to have such a laundry to do the work of 
a large number of families, we have prepared the 
accompanying illustrations for the purpose of clear- 
ly describing the machines and the methods used. 

Figure 1 shows the washing machine. The 
clothes are put into it through the holes in the 
side. The holes are then closed up, the hot water 
and soap are poured in through a pipe, the machin- 
ery is started, and in a short time the clothes are 
sufficiently washed. After rinsing, they are _ 


ang oe ee 





ironed. The irons are heated upon a stove, fig. 5, 
from which they are taken to the ironing-room 
adjoining to be used. The machinery 





lay down my pen to listen to the interruption of 
conscience—something or other about the “‘ golden 








here described is suitable for a large ls 
laundry ; insome smaller establishments | 
lighter machinery is used. The ordinary | 

fs 








Doty or similar washing machines of 
large size are used, which are put in 
operation by a steam-engine. The! 














wringing or drying, starching; and iron- 
ing are performed: very much’ in the | 
same manner in all these laundries. Aj. 
laundry sufficient to do 
the work for a hundred: 
families may be furnished ‘,' 
for ' $1,000, exclusive of 
the building and asteam- 4 
engine of ten-horse power. 
——+oe-—— 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE 
WITH THE WASHING? — 
Many of us could get along quite 
comfortably’ without a hired girl if 
there were no washing and ironing to 
be done in the house. These two big 
jobs give us at least two , 





























Fig. 3.—sTARCHING MACHINE, 


rule,” and about ‘family selfishness”—all of 
which I cannot report. .I can only acknowledge 
my personal inability to obey the golden rule in all 
relations, till sometime in the Jong “‘eyer and 





days of hard work—work ! 
which -alone is quite | 
enough for a_ strong 
woman to perform in two. |¥ 
days, without the added 
labor of cooking and dish- 
washing, and sweeping and bed-making, 
and child-nurture—all of which must be 
carried along through the washing and 
ironing days as upon other days. Itis 
often the case that the members of the 
family could so divide the work between 
them, as to do it all except the washing, 
and do it better than any hired servant 
would. Shall we hire a washerwoman ? 
But we have to pay her a good deal—a | 
large proportion of what a girl’s wages | 
would cost. She does nothing but the | 
washing and floor-cleaning, probably, for jj 
one day’s work, and we have her to wait [i 
upon. I have to pay a washerwoman at 

least a dollar a day, and I can geta hired 

girl to do all of my family work for two dollars a 











week. This is, perhaps, lower than the average of 

«n-~r——y Wages where I live, but the girls call 
, this an easy place, as they get con- 
| siderable time here for sitting down 
or going out. In the summer time I 
prefer to keep the girl, and then I 
find more upon my own hands in the 
way of general “ putting to rights,” 
and sewing and care of children, than | 
I can well accomplish and leave mar- , 
gin for getting out of doors and for 
reading and writing. As cold weather 


case takes a different shape. 
F| and snug, and spend the forenoon 


| me about the chores, doing their lit- 
| ile tasks of sewing and knitting and 





Fig. 2.—DRYING MACHINE, 


into the rotary drier, figure 2, in which they are 
freed from water. They are ther carried to the 
drying-room, which is a large apartment heated by 
ranges of steam-pipes, and there, hung upon lines 
stretched across the room, they are quickly dried. 
Those that need starching are put through the 
machine, figure 8, the superfluous starch is 
squeezed out, and they are “taken tothe ironing- 
room. Shirts which need the bosoms starched 
and glossed are passed through a machine prepared 
expressly for this purpose (figure 4) before being 


simple dinner—the master of the 


bedroom tidy. ‘Then we take up our afternoon 
quarters, allowing the kitchen fire to go out, and I 
notice that this daily change has a good-effect upon 
| the spirits—and so, of course, upon the health. 

| What place is there in this arrangement for a hired 
| girl? [I don’t like this way of talking. I have to 














comes, and the city prices of fuel | <-}WaiiN ett 
begin to astonish and alarm people in ; ; ji} ay, 
moderate or low circumstances, the | "| yf 
3 I see |i igi! 
e| how I can rig up the kitchen warm |i I is 
e| there, with the children helping (?) |i 


reading, and then getting their frolic | 
out of doors while I prepare our | 


house taking his dinner down town. While we | 
eat dinner the other part of the house is getting | 
warm, and the eldest child (aged seven) washes the | 
few dinner dishes, with ‘the little sister’s help in | 
wiping them, while I get the sitting-room and its | 




















































Fig. 4.—BOSOM STARCHER. 
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ever”? when it shall be the standard rule ot all 
mankind. ] 

I have employed a washerwoman for a few 
weeks, but it is a very unsatisfactory arrangement. 
I have to stay in the kitchen myself ‘to do the gen- 
eral housework; so, of course, the children are 
there too. I do detest the slops and steam, to say 





ss 





Us, 
(nba 


Fig. 5.—sTovE FOR HEATING TRONS. 


nothing of the odor that comes from the woman 
at the tub—one of the tribe of the ‘‘great un- 
washed.” The children behave worse than conm- 




































































































. let out the steam. If the kitchén must serve as a 
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mon, and I get less chance to ‘‘ oil the machinery,” 
or “wet the clay,’’ or whatever you call the op- 
portune words and “switching off” tricks for 
keeping squabbles at bay. They get cold ‘feet 
and hands from the frequent opening of doors, 
and perhaps from the windows open at the top to 


laundry it should be a pretty bate room, as the 
steam of the suds is so generally injurious. 

I must “put out” the washing, th 0 have 
the flannels all shrunken, the calicos 
white Glothes ‘bégrimed? And then, 4 not 
knoW ofany woman about here (taking in wash- 
ing) who would keep her room in as wholesome a 
condition as I should mine. How wet some of 
these kitchens do get with steam. This addcd to 
the compound smell which prevails in ‘such rooms 
the whole winté? long, makes a home for little 
children about #8 unwholesome as possible. But 
the woman wants money to buy shoés and stock- 
ings for her children. I can not give her that and 
pay for the washing beside. She wants to do the 
washing—mine and other folks—and I pass it 
along with a heart of pity for her children, and for 
their mother. She is saved considerable mental 
suffering by her unenlightened condition. If her 
baby dies she will only weep over a “ mysterious 
providence.” 

When can we have good, cheap, public laundries ? 


A Worp From THz Woman’s Concress.—While 
I was agitating the question with which I started 
these “‘ Topics” this month, an essay upon the sub- 
ject of “ Motherhood,’’ read before 
the Woman’s Congress lately in session in New 
York, came in my way. Much of the “ light” at- 
tempted to be shed abroad upon this subject is 
simple darkness, it seems to me. ‘‘ Ideas are in the 
air,” Emerson says, and I take it as a sign that 
some of the clouds of crude ideas in our mental 
skies are blowing over, that an essay on Enlight- 
ened Motherhood in the first Woman’s Congress 
should have recognized so well some of the 
limitations of a mother’s power and responsi- 
bility. 

Mrs. Corbin, who wrote the paper on Enlight- 
ened Motherhood to which I refer, had been study- 
ing’ a pamphlet sent out to the mothers of Phila- 
delphia by a medical society of that city, ‘‘On the 
Care of Young Children during Hot Weather.’’ 
Mothers were told, in that, to have their cooking 
done ‘‘in a shed, or in the yard, or in the garret,”’ 
but there was a plain suggestion that a kitchen in 
the bottom of the house must impair the purity of 
the atmosphere of the rooms above. Mothers 
were also told to keep their children out of the rooms 
where cooking and washing were being done. 

If this latter caution is important in hot weather 
when all the windows and doors may stand open, 
‘it seems equally so in winter when the steam and 
odors are so much more confined. 

Almost every day childréh come into our house 
who smell so badly .of the ‘édors of the kitchens 
where they live that I can hardly bear to go near 
them. I have not tried to count the smells, but I 
distinctly perceive tobacco smoke, burnt grease, 
and over-burnt, over-boiled, bitter coffee. 


Mrs. Corte ae d of her wise 

physician what she J mabe save the 
life of her babe who wis slowly dying. He an- 
swer-d: “The best that you can He best that 
baby as deli- 
ks possible, 









ite, eg to keep a 
sy in : bityoor wean Your 
fom Your life now, It must 


‘by storms, or she can not 


mae bid ‘Says: “But what advice is this to 
ékeéper, beset with the nameless aifid 
rlés ‘of discord afd inharmony 
which charastivinn the reign of the ‘‘ black béast”’ 
and Bridget. With a kitchen stove, and an ordi- 
nary cook, or rather the ordinary succession of 
cooks, each one worse than the last, the cases are - 
rare and exceptiotial when a woman can ever be 


; mind as is absolutely necessary to the proper 
| bearing and rearing of achild. It is, therefore, 
after mature deliberation, and with a solemn sense 
“Ot 1 my own responsibility to God and man, that I 
stand here and charge upon the kitchen stove a very 
large percentage of the mortality that desolates 
our homes. Banish cooking and laundry work 
from the house, with all their concomitants of foul 
odors, unnecessary heat, and an atmosphere peri- 
odically surcharged with vapor, and the salubrity 
of the premises would be increased fifty per cent. 
With cookery and laundry work, Bridget also 
would fold her tent like the Arabs, and as silently 
steal away.”’ 

Several years ago Mrs. Stowe, in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, prophesied and prayed ‘for the 
establishment of public laundries and public 
céoking houses. It will probably be some time 
yét before we get them, even in our cities, and we 
must possess our souls in patience and do the best 
we can. Let us learn all that we can about the 
laws of health, about ventilation and wholésomeé 
cookery ; and let us be more careful to prevent the 
escape of steam into our kitchens, where our 
children have to live as long as their mother is con- 
fined there. What if we should abolish dough- 
nuts and griddle cakes and other fried food? 
Couldn't ‘‘ papa” stand that? Ah! He must be 
“ enlightened’’ too! 

“Tue Biack Beast.” —It is blacker than there 
is necessity for, itseemstome. Mr. R. had a leisure 
day at home lately, and after doing a number of 
“* dickering jobs,’’ he said to me: 

“If you will tell me where to find the blacking, 
I'll black the cook-stove. It is just cool enough 
now.” 

I thanked’ him, but said I didn’t want it 
blacked. I knew it was quite brown, but I was 
content to have itso. He looked surprised and I 
explained. 

It has been several years since a blacked kitchen 
stove has seemed clean to me. I hardly dared to 
entertain such a thought, till I found that some of 
the very neatest housekeepers thought so too, and 
practiced accordingly. They wash their stoves 
daily, and the surface of the stove is then clean. A 
blacked stove blackens everything that rubs against 
it, and the children’s stockings often suffer from 
its contamination. I have never been able to 
polish a stove without a deal of trouble to prevent 
soiling the carpet or walls adjacent; and I always 
feel as though my own body and clothing have 
been unnecessgrily defiled, even when I wear 
gloves. To keep a stove black requires daily at- 
tention, and it is one of the unnecessary cares 
with which I do not choose to encumber myself. 

My auditor looked his approval, and remarked : 

“They say that greasy dish-water is best for 
washing 2 stove.”’ 
“T can not bear to use it,” I said, ‘‘ the smell of 
it upon the hot stove is so disagreeable. I prefer 
to keep a cloth for that especial purpose, and to 
use clean water. The greasy water gives a blacker 
surface to the iron, but that does not pay me for 
the bad odor it gives out.” 

“I think you are right,’’ said Mr. Rochester. 
“Besides polished stoves give out less heat than 
those with rougher brown surfaces.” 

It is not necessary to put the hands into the 
water witl! which the stove is washed. Make a 
small mop or swab with a wooden handle, and 
rinse this out and hang it to dry each time when 
you have done with it. 


Care or THE Hanps.—Is there any particular 
virtue in rough, red hands? Itis disgraceful to 
shirk necessary labor, but soft, white hands are a 
comfortable thing for a wife and mother, or any 
other woman to possess. ‘Try afew drops of ammo- 
nia in the basin of water with which you wash your 
hands after the day’s housework is done. It has a 
softening and cleansing effect. Powdered borax is 
also excellent. Glycerine is the thing to use upon 
chapped hands and the cracks at the finger ends. 


A Worp FarTHEeR asout Stove HEaRTHS.—It 
occurs to me that I overlooked one strong point 





sure of a year and a half of such quietude of 


in favor of the high hearths. It is not often, I 


think, that your low hearth offers equal facilities 
with a high one for broiling. Certainly no way of 
cooking a steak is quite equal to genuine broiling, 
I have tried the way of cooking it in a hot un- 
greased spider a good deal, but brviling is better, 
though usually more troublesome. 


GRIDIRONS OR BROILERS, AND STEAKS.—The 
gridirons that go with our stoves usually have 
grooved iron bars. It is a trouble to keep these 
clean. Wire broilers are more easily managed. 
One that shuts the steak in so that it can be turned, 
gridiron and all, is very convenient. 

A steak should te turned several times, at very 


short intervals. It shétld lie as near as possible 
tothe hot coals, The under side sears almost in- 
stantly. Turn it before the juice has a chance to 


gather upon the upper surface, and sear that side 
also. Frequent turning keeps the juices in the 
Bteak, but if you perceive them upon the meat 
when you go to turn it, hold it over the hot ‘meat 
platter while you turn it. The double wire gridiron 
makes this an easy matter. This, also, is the easiest 
gridiron that I know of for snatching from the 
¢oals when a blaze flashes up. Salt thrown upon 
the blaze puts it out. Flames udder the steak are 
apt to give ita Bad, burnt flavor. To avoid them 
cut away and out the big chunks of suet that 
sometimes comie with the stéak. 

Do not _seagon the steak till nearly or quite 
done. Put it at Once between hot platters with 
its seasoning, '& atid after a few moments you will 
‘find it all ¢overed with juice or gravy. 

I have used a patent broiler upon the top of the 
stove over a hot blaze, but I prefer the coals. 
When broiling at the top of the stove over a wood 
fire look out for your draughts. If there isa 
“top draught’’ in the front of the stove, this is 
the time to open it. Have the dampers turned so 
as to draw the smoke up chimney as fast as pos- 
sible, never using the oven at the same time. 


What Shall we have for Breakfast ? 

The above question was proposed in the Novem- 
ber number, and the answers have been coming in 
at a most unexpected rate. Indeed, so numerous 
are the lists that the committee to whom they were 
referred have been unable to make the decision in 
time for it to be published in the Household pages, 
but it will be given among the ‘‘ Basket Items,” as 
that portion of the paper goes to press some days 
later than this. 





Puddings and Pancakes, 
‘BY Mrs. H. 8. P. 

Pioum Puppmse, —Two eggs; six crackers; three 
pints of sweet thilk ; a piece of butter the tive of 
an egg ; one cup of raisins ; a little salt and nutmeg. 

Baxep Inpian Puppfixe.—Four eggs ; one quart 
of sweet milk ; five large tea-spoonfuls of Indian- 










meal; nutiie to the taste. Boil the 
‘and ‘ck idian-meal in ‘it, then, let it 
] before adding the eggs. Bake three-giarters 
n hour, ith butter or sweet sauce, 
Pancakes.—One: ; two spoonfuls of sugar; 
one cup of sweet ; ‘one tea-spoonful of soda ; 
tyro tea- s Of cieam-of-tartar ; three cups 
_ Of flour. 


Quick Puppme.—One egg; one cup of sugar; 
one table-spoonful of melted butter; one cup of 
sweet milk; half a tea-spoonful of soda; three 
cups of flour. Bake half an hour or more. Eat 
with sweet sauce. 

Saco Puppine.—Two large spoons of sago boiled 
in one quart of milk; the peel of a lemon; little 
nutmeg; when cool add four eggs; little salt. 
Bake about one hour and a half. Eat with sugar 
and cream. 





Dovernvuts.—One egg; one cup of sugar; two 
cups of sour milk; one spoonful of cream if the 
milk is not very rich; one tea-spoonful of soda; 





little salt; nutmeg; flour enough to roll 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
RRRARRARARAARALLEOOOOOOrwrw"O OO" SOP 
About Horse-Shoes. 


Who made the first horse-shoe? We do not know, 
and doubt if any one does. We can get a pretty good 
idea of what the first one was like from the kind now in 
use in the far East, where everything that belongs to 
farming is at the present day very much as it was in the 
time of “* Moses and the prophets.” The corn is trodden 
out by oxen just as it was in Scripture times, and if 
Adam ever did any plowing he probably used the crooked 
stick that at the present day turns the soil of the Holy 
Land. A gentleman attached to the Oriental Topographi- 
cal Expeditiun—which is engaged in surveying the Holy 
Land—recently brought us an Eastern horse-shoe. It is 
so unlike the shoes used upon our horses that we thought 
the boys and girls would like to see an engraving, which 
we give in figure 1. The shoe seems to have been beaten 
out of a piece of iron, and beaten so thin as to make a 





Fig. 1.—ORIENTAL, 


hole in the middle, which is left of an irregular shape. 
The shoe at the edges is not thicker than ordinary 
pasteboard. Of course, a horse with so much flat iron 
on his feet would not be very sure-footed, so the nails by 
which the shoe is fastened to the hoof are made with 
very large heads. The Spaniards are not much in ad- 
vance of the Orientals in their farm implements, and in 
those parts of America settled by the Spaniards we find 
that no improvement has taken place for centuries. We 
give alongside of the Egyptian shoe one that we brought 
from Mexico several years ago (figure 2). This is rather 
ahead of the Ecyptian affair, but looks very odd in com- 
parison with those we tise. Tite Mexicans do not, as a 
general thing, shoe their horses and mules, but in a 
rocky country they are obliged to, and this is the kind of 
shoe they use. The nails by means of which the shoe is 
attached have heads which project from the surface of 
the shoe about half an inch. 


= 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


ABOUT A PIEBCE OF LIMESTONE. 





Last month I asked you to put some of your lime with 
a plenty of water in a bottle, cork it up, and let it stand. 
The liquid will look perfectly clear and quite like pure 
water, and the lime will apparently have all settled at 
the bottom. We found that limestone before it was 
burned did not dissolve in water; now does it behave any 
differently after being burned ? There looks to be as 
much lime at the bottom of the bottle as there was at 
first; but it will not do to trust to appearance. Soto find 
out whether the water is just the same as when it was 
put with the lime we. must ask it questions. The eye 
tells us nothing; how is it with the taste? Pour a little 
of the liquid out of the bottle and taste. It does not 
taste very pleasantly, but it will not hurt you to just 
taste it. This is evidently not pure water, and we infer 
that it has taken up (dissolved) some of the lime. To 
question this liquid still farther you can get a few bits of 
the outer leaf of a red cabbage ; put them in a cup and 
pour boiling water over them, and when cold pour this 
cabbage tea into a glass. It will be of a bluish or violet 
color. Add a little of the water which came from your 
lime—lime-water we will call it—and see what happens. 
Your cabbage liquid turns at once of a beautiful green. 
You might further prove that the water had dissolved 
some lime by ponring some of it into d clean saucer and 
placing this on the cooler part of a stove, where it will 
gradually dry up or evaporate. When the water is all 
gone, and the saucer quite dry, you will find a film or 
scum of something upon the inside of the sancer. This 
film is so very thin that you will conclude that the water 
has dissclved hut very little lime, and you will be right. 
Although the water has dissolved all the lime that it pos- 
sibly can, the quantity is only about nine grains in a pint 
of water. Or to put it in another way, one part of lime 








Fig. 2.—MEXICAN HORSE-SHOE, 








requires over 700 parts of water to dissolve it. Two 
ordinary barrels of water are not able to dissolve one 
pound of lime. When water or any other liquid has dis- 
solved all of a solid that it can the salution is said to be 
saturated. We can have a saturated solution of lime by 
using, a8 we see, a very little. A pint of water is 
saturated with about nine grains of lime, but it would 
take five or six ounces of common salt to so saturate a 
pint of water that it could dissolve no more; and if we 
dissolve sugar a pint of water will need about twice its 
weight of sugar before it is saturated. Although water 
at the ordinary temperature dissolves so little lime, boil- 
ing water dissolves still less. When you ‘hear “ lime- 
water" spoken of you will know that it means this clear 
solution of lime in water. When lime is stirred@up with 
water it makes a milky mixture, such as is used in white- 
washing, which is often called ‘‘ cream of lime” or “milk 
of lime. This is, however, only a mixture, and not a 
solution, for if it is allowed to stand all the lime, except 
the little that water can dissolve, will settle to the bottom 
of the vessel that holds it. Now, there are two more ex- 
periments that I wish you to try with your 
lime-water. Dissolve a small bit of soap in 
water, a piece as big asa bean in half'a teacup- 
fal of water.. When the soapis dissolved add 
some lime-water. You will see that a curdy 
matter will form which will not dissolve in 


iat; they are-soda sdaps, and these dissolve 
in water. When you add lime-water toa soap 
of this kind the lime, so to speak, takes the 
fat away from the soda and forms a lime soap 
which is Ret soluble. You seenow why some 
waters are. called “hard.” They contain lime 
in some’ form, which’ they dissolve while in 
the earth, and when We undertake to wash 
our hands in them with ordinary soap there hap- 
pens just what did when you poured lime- 
water into a solution of soap—a lime-soap 
forms, which sticking to the hands makes 
them feel very unpleasantly. The second 
experiment is to put into a tumbler or, wine-glass 
some of your lime-water, and then with a straw, pipe- 
stem, or other such tube breathe into the lime-water— 
that is to take a full breath, and then let the air from 
your lungs pass through the straw or other tube in bub- 
bles through the lime-water. Before your breath has 
passed for many seconds into the lime-water yon will see 
that it is clouded ; it will soon become so milky that ycu 
can not see through it. If you set it aside a white pow- 
der will fall to the bottom of the glass. You will wonder 
what this means. Whatcan there be in your breath that 
should so disturb and cloud the clear lime-water? Before 
we answer this let us go back a bit. In November I told 
you that one way to test lime-stone was to powder it and 
pour vinegar over it, when small bubbles would rise. 
Again, last month you were told than when limestone 
was strongly heated to make lime of it it lost almost half 
its weight. What did it lose in the shape of bubbles 
when vinegar was put to it, and what did it lose when 
heated? ‘*he loss in both cases was the same—carbonic 
acid. I can not stop to tell you more about carbonie 
acid now than that it is an invisible gas, in which a flame 
can not burn, and in which an animal can not live. So 
poisonous is it, that when air is mixed with only a mod- 
erate share of this gas illness or even death may be pro- 
duced. When coal or wood is burned this gas is formed 
and mixes with the air. When limestone is heated or 
“burned,” as it is called, to make lime, large quantities 
of this gas are given off, and it forms in other ways; so 
a very little, about 2/g999 of its bulk, is always present 
in the air. Though in large quantities it is injurious to 
animals it is needed by plants. They can not grow with- 
outit. They are constantly taking it up from the air. 
Animals are, on the other hand, constantly sending it 
out of their lungs; it is the way in which much of our 
food is used up, this forming of carbonic acid. When 
you breathed into the lime-water the carbonic acid of 
your breath united with the lime to form carbonate of 
lime, which is just what the limestone from which it was 
made was. Bat we must now leave the limestone—but 
not I trust without many of you having found something 
to think of. Tue Doctor. 


>~+ — 
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Something about Gunpowder. 


Boys have a great fancy for gunpowder, and their in- 
terest in the subject is especially lively early in the 
month of July. The father of one boy says he likes to 
gratify his boys upon the Fourth of July, but he finds 
gunpowder rather expensive, and he wishes to know if 
we can not tell him the proportions of niter (saltpeter), 
charcoal, and sulphur, so that he can make his own pow- 
der, As the answer to thie question will interest boys in 
general, we put it here. The proportions of the ingre- 
dients of gunpowder are abont 16 parts each of charcoal 
and snlphnr to 100 parts of niter. If these are powdered 


water. Onr hard soaps are made of soda and- 





very fine and mixed, they would have all that gunpowder 
contains, but the firing of it would produce no at 







all but only @ rather slow-burniing jie. ‘You ‘bee 4t re- 
quires something besides ‘the it, Charedal, and 
niter—the value of the pow “upon ‘tlie ‘mak: 


ing—so we must advise " 
eral to give up the idea of their Own't , 9, 
aside from the danger of "ak cae yo 
ceed withont going tog expense. But perhaps you 
will like to know how it fedone at the powder factories ? 
Well, the ingredients ate rednced to inest possible 


turns, fall and rof and ‘grind the etaff as fine’as dust. 
Then enough water is added tomakea paste. paste 
is put between cloths and put under & po ' 
and comes out in cakes, These cakes, when i ate 
broken up by stamping-mills, and the grains of @ifferent 
sizes separated by means of sieves, ‘ All the duet powder 
is sifted out; and the different sizes of j ' f 
according to fineness. Then the best kinds ate put Into 
a dram which revolves, and the grains rab’ aj one 
another and give that handsome polish seen in the best 
rifle :powder, Ordinary cannon powéer is coarse com- 
pared with that used for rifles and shot-guns; and that 
made for the enormous cannon now fn onr forts and 
monitors—" baby-wakere,” the sailots éatl them—is so 
coarse that yon might take it for Iumipsof coal, though 
you might find out the difference if you undértool, to 
kindle a fire With it. The powder is tmhade cOarse for 
these large guns, 80'as to burn comparatively @owly — If 
it went off as ‘‘qui¢k as a flash,” the gun would pryba- 
bly “ go off” too, instead of the ball. 
A Game for a Winter’s Eveninug. 
Perhaps it is not exactly a gamie, but it might be easily 
made into one. I don't know what tovcall it either, un- 
less it bea “Journey by the Fireside,’’ or it may by the 
“Home Encyclopedia.” The idea is this: Some one 
selects an object, any common one whatever, and 
questions the others. Take, for illustration, the first 
thing before me—my lamp. See What @ lot of 
questions may come out of this. What is the lamp 
made of? What is brass? Whatis zinc? Where does 
it come from? In what shape is it found? What 
color ? Does it melt easily or not ? What is it used for be- 
sides to make. brass? So the same series or longer of 
questions about the copper. The base of the lamp has 
lead run into it to make it heavy, and a whole lot more 
can be learned about that. Then the chimney and shade 
are glass, and probably but very few can tell much avout 
so common a thing as that. The wick—thatis, of course, 
cotton. What is cotton? what part of the plant? where 
is it grown, and all about it? why is the wick made hol- 
low, in the form of a cylinder? Then the oil—there is 
quite a story about that. Here is a single article in the 
room that would keep a lot of bright boys and girls 
profitably at work a whole evening. Such a looking-up 
of dictionaries and other books before some of the 
questions could be properly answered! and no doubt 
some of the older people would find themselves 
at their “ wit’s ends” to answer all the questions that 
could be put. I hope some of the boys and girls 
will try this, for they will find out in the first place how 
little they really know about the articles they handle 
and use every day, and in the second place they will 
find that these silent common things, like some silent 
common people. have & history if they can be only made 
to tell it. At least so thinks your Op Uncie. 








Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
ANAGRAMS, 


6. Men cram beer. 
9. Hence tio rice. 


1. Nay, quit it. 
2. Seal soup. 


3. Burn slate. 8. Scald no one. 
4, A red mile. 9. Tote in a printer. 
6. Tin cod faces. 10. Sneer assent. 


Gus axp Joz. 
CROSS-WORDS. 
1. My firet is in bird but notinowl, - 
My next is in duck but not in fowl. 
‘My third is in fat. but not in lard. 
My fourth is in soft but not in hard. 
My fifth is in meat but not in bone. 
My sixth is in slate but not in stone. 
My seventh is in bow] but not in plate. 
My whole is a city in New York State. 
CLAUDE. 


My first is in sermon but not in text. 
My next is in worried but not in vexed. 
My third is in new but not in old. 

My fourth is in heat but not in cold. 
My fifth is in sturdy but not in bold. 


My whole we all strive for, I am told. 
N. Travis. 
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A DUBIOUS PROSPE OC T.—Drawn ana Enyravea for the American Agricuiturist. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

(Which reads horizontally, perpendicularly, round the 
corners, and all sorts of ways.) 

1. What you will always see in a car. 

2. A fish. 

8. To appertain. 

4. A well-known Southerner. 

5. The fifth of a quart. 

The center word may. be completed in twelve different 
directions. Gustavus M. 

PI. 


Verey no’se talfus ear ton witrent no’shi heardfoe. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of twelve letters. 
My 1, 2, 3 is part of the body. 
My 12, 5, 3 is often eaten by infants. 
My 3, 5, 11, 8 is what naughty children do. 
My 10, 7, 6 is a household article. 
My 4, 9, 8is a boy’s nickname. 


My whole is an animal. W. Evecenz W. 


CONCEALED TREES AND FLOWERS. 

. Look out for that cannibal, Sam ; he is dangerous. 
Sambe lives in a little hut near the swamp. 
That ape On your fence is eating the peaches. 
. Lleft my satchel, muff, and boa in the carriage. 
K. M. Franklin, dentist, spares no pains when pull- 
ing teeth. 

6. Washington’s birthday is a holiday. 


Ot wm Co 2D 


C. H. M. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials name what we must all have in this world ; 
the finals name what we should strive for in the next. 

1. Civil. 2. What the king is. 8. What the champion 
does to all others, 4. What the farmer does with his 
seed. 5. A mermaid. Wu. Lu E., Jr. 


SQUARE-WORD. 


Square the word “ BLIND.” H. H. Cuark. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Noumerican Enicma.—The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 


Cross-Worp.—Martin. 

Buanks.—1. Dane, deign. 2. Read, red. 3, Not, knot. 
4, Scene, seen. 5. Bear, bare. 

P1.—Mildness governs better than anger. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Unalloyed. 2. Sacerdotal. 3. Erjoy- 
ment. 4. Adversaries. 5. Asthmatic. 6. Fundamental. 
%. Ligatures. 8, Phenomena, 9. Shagreened. 10. Leg- 
islature. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— 

347)92058(265 (Key : Our pet lamb.) 

ConcEALED Rivers.—1. Negro. 2. Neckar. 3. Po. 
4. Mayn. 5. Congo. 6. Red. % Lena. 8 Boyne. 
9. Ohio. 10. Neuse. 11. Indus. 

CHARADE.—Warrant. 

Square Wonrps.— 


1 HOME 2 FARM 
OVAL ALOE 
MAIL ROSE 
ELLS MEET 


—_———_ + eet Oe 1 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F, H. N.—Your rebus was not of a convivial type. 
Thanks, nevertheless. 

Neti H. L.—Certainly, dear, you ‘may send ’’ your 
‘alphabetical arithmetic.” It is not a great deal more 
trouble for me to revise than to construct. 

Emma L. D. thinks that ‘the few hundred rivers pub- 
lished in the November Agriculturist will be a great 
assistance ’’ to her “‘ when hunting in future for ‘con- 
cealed rivers.’ ” 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to O. A. Gage, 
Charley S., M.L.A., F. D. M., 8. R. G-, and Frank 
Powers. 





A Dubious. Prospect. 


The artist calls his picture a dubious prospect, and it 
apparently is one for poor Jack. The barn is evidently 
none too good, and all through the night Jack has heard 
the storm, and when daylight came he had little difficulty 
in pushing open the carelessly-closed window and taking 
alook about him. He nowsees what has happened during 
the night, and looks upon the drifts that the wind, which 
made him so uncomfortable, has heaped up against the 
barn. He perhaps wonders if the boy whose business it 
is to furnish his breakfast will make his way through 
snow-drifts as high as the barn window. If said boy is 
like some boys we have known, old Jack’s chances for an 
early breakfast are indeed “dubious.” Then again, if 
the boy is like some others that we have known, and are 
glad to know, his first thought as he looked from his 
window at the wintry prospect was for the old horse, 
who is quite dependent upon him for comfort; and if he 
is the right kind of a boy he will think that the horse on 
such a morning as this needs his feed earlier than on a 
warm one, and if he should give old Jack something a 
little extra this snowy morning we should think all the 
better of him for it. We don’t think much of a boy who 
does not get attached to a good, faithful family servant 
such as old Jack no doubt is. One can make a very good 
guess at the character of a boy or girl, and judge what 
kind of 2 man or woman they will make, by the way 
they care for the animals dependent uponthem. We 
hope that the boy’ will not only give the anxious-looking 
horse his hay and oats, but an extra feed of sixpenny 
nails. ‘* Feed a horse on six-penny nails ! I never heard 
of such a thing.”—Well, probably -you never did. But 
you know that food keeps the horse warm, and when it 
is very cold he has to eat more to keep comfortable than 
in warm weather. Well, if the boy uses the nails to 
fasten up loose boards, and thus keep out the cold winds 
and make his stable warmer, it is very much the same as 
if he gave him extra food. That is what we mean hr 
hoping for Jack an extra feed of nails, 
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Whe Wienna Exhibition. 





AvstniaN Count Honor TO AN AMERICAN CONTRIB- 
UTOR. 





TELEGRAMS TO THE New YoRK HERALD. 
Vienna, Nov. 1, 1873. 
Tue Emperor of Austria has conferred the * Imperial 
Order of Francis Joseph” upon Hon. Nathaniel Wheel- 
er, President of the celebrated Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 


ing Machine Company of New York. 





Morr DisTIncuisHED Honors. 
Batrmmore, Mp., Oct. 31. 
Tue Maryland Institute has awarded Wheeler & Wil- 
gon the gold medal for the new No. 6 sewing machine. 
Other sewing machines received nothing. 





Seedsmen and Florists! 

Your attention is called to the advertisement of Gro. 
P. RoweEtt & Co. on page 87. If you desire to adver- 
tise effectually and cheaply write at once to RowELt & 
Cv., 41 Park Row, New York. You will find this firm 
prompt, energetic, and reliable. 





Breech - Loading Shot- 
& Guns of all the celebrated makers, 


Sturtevant’s Patent Brass 
‘hot Shell. 


Shootin Tackle of every 
To description.” Send for Descriptive 


Catalogue. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
gw” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





“The Best Article in the 
Morket.” 


= 





H. W. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 


Mothers, 
Why do you neglect to buy 


SILVER-TIPPED 


Shoes for your children? They 
never wear through at the toe. 


e, N.Y. 
Established 1858. 








The only reliable covering for 
the Feet is 


Cable Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
$75 PER WEEK 


made by our agents throughout the country «selling onr 
celebrated i.a Perle Rubber Goods. Indispensable articles 
for \.adies and Children’s wear, 
LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 
90 Chambers Street, New York. 


N MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
‘ Key Check Onrfits. Catalognesr and full par- 
ticularsfrec. S, M. Spencer. 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made selling 











Our handsomely Illustrated Catalogue for 1874 





is now ready. Purchasers of Seeds will do well 





to consult it before making up their orders. Our 





Flower and Vegetable Seeds. being grown with 





the greatest care and attention, fiom the very 





best of stocks, recommend tiemselves to all who 








vestment. All we ask for them is a trial; they 








will tell their own story. Catalogues free to 





regular patrons; to others on receipt of Ten Cents, 





KERN, STEBER & CO., 


SEED GROWERS, 


211i Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


e desire a sae and protitable return for their in- 








OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874. of 


GjNumbering 175 # AGES, and containing|P 
2 finelarge colored plates, are, - ready. iL. 


‘o our patrons they wiil be ma‘ as usual 
E fro3; to all others, on receipt of 25c., whic 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 
All purchasers of our Books, either ’ 
Ss Garicning for Profit, 
or Practica 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid by mail,) ha 
their names entered on our lists, a’ 
recetve above Catalogues annually, free 0; 
charge. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
A 








Western grown. Catalogue free. Special Price-list for 


MARKET CARDENERS, 


English or German. Send nime to 
GEO. S. HASKELL & CO., Rockford, Ill. 


WHAT---W HERE 
---W HEN---HOW 


To Piant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they will 
cost, and all other desirable information in our 


HAND-BOOK for 1874, 


Containing a Beautifally Colored Chromo. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on recvipt of 10 cents, by 
JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDEY. 
No Middle Men. Free Price List. 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, Binghamton, N. Y. 








1874. : 
Now is the Time to 
' Subscribe 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Harper's Magazine. 
The Magazine has done good and not 


evil all the days of its life.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





Harper's Weekly. 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisviile Courier-Journal.  ~ 


Harper's Bazar. 


There never was any paper published 
that so delighted the heart of woman.— 
Providence Journal, 


ae RETEST 
TERMS for 1874, 
Harper's Macazinz, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year.... .. 400 


HarPer’s Bazar, One’ Year....... 400 . 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, io any Subscriber in the United States, 
receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. . 


HarPER's MaGaZzInE, HarPEer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one yar, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office where 
received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnt, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supscrisers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or. Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; postage payable 





by the Subscribers at the offices where received. 





awake and 
entertaining. 


The Little Corporal. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 

Tue LirrLe CorporAaL, by its utiractive storics, poems, and beautiful pictures, as become a welcome yisitor in many 

thonsnds of homes, furnishing instruction and entertainment to the Boys and Girls, and older people who have young 

hearts. The lesding serial for 1871 will be written by EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, whose stories are always wide 

F A All new subscribers for 18:4 will receive the Nov. and Dec. num- 

P] M ont hs ree » » bersof this year Freer! Also, by first mail a copy of our new 

chromo—** Writing to Papa,” or a pair of our beautiful chromos—"* Mother’s Morning Clory,”’ 

and ‘* Little Runaway,”’ mounted ready for framing. Terms $1.60 a year. No charge for chromo 
and extra numbers. Send for specimen numbers and raise a club. 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 





No More Loose 


No More Rattling CAR- 
RIACES and WACONS. 
No More Dropping Down 
of SHAFTS. ‘ 

No More Lost Bolts from 
REAPERS and MOWERS. 





Scissors Sharpener and other wares, Sample 25 cts, Cat- 
slogue free. T. J, HASTINGS & 00., Worevster, Mass. 





Bolts and Nuts. 


THE CELEBRATED **CUNMEMING® LOCK-NUT, Patented June 16, 1868. 


No More Flying Teeth 
from THRESHERS. 

No More Bills for Re- 
pairs Continually. 

SEND FOR PRICE-LIST AND 
CIRCULARS TO 


wit 


THE LOCK-NUT AND BOLT CO. OF N. Y¥., No. 61 Broadway, New York. 
Licenses granted to Manufacturers of Agricultural Machines, Carriages, etc. 
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of last r— a Free. 
Stamp. A 
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MasaUrs 
FLowenwoKiTCHEN GARDEN 


The NiNneTgentH ANNUAL EpiT1on of our celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, containing upwards 
of 200 pages, including several hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beaue 
tifally colored chromo, witha supplement for 
1874, is now in prcss, and will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 25 cents. An edition elegantly bound in 
cloth $1.00. 

BLISS’S CARDENER’S ALMANAC and 
Abridged Catalogue, illustrated, contains upwards of 
100 pages, and embraces a monthly calendar of operations 
aad a price-list of all the leading Garden, Field,and 
Flower Seeds, with brief directions for their culture. 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing a three- 
cent stamp. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Piace and 20 Murray St., 
P. O. Box 5712. New York. 








My business is to fags ge home every good farmer is anxious 
pd get, the very vegetable seed. I grow a hundred 
fifty Kinds on my four seed farms, right und r my own 
ee making.new vegetables a s ecialty, beskies importing 
elr choicest varieties from European growers. A fine 
selection of flower seed, home-grown and_ imperted, wiil 
also be found in my I.uastrated Catalogue. It will be ready 
by January, and sent free to ail My cust 8 
of last year wiil receive it without “writing for it, 


JAMESs J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











FOR 1874 


Sent free to our eustomers, and to all others on receipt of 
two 2-cent stamps for the postage. 


HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


C. PLATZ & SON, Erfart, Prussia, 


Secdgrowers, Nurserymen, cal Purveyors to the Emperor 

of Germany. wish to inform the public :hat th ir new Cata- 

logue of Seeds is now ready, and, on application, will 

pad —- charge and post-paid, ‘ to any part of the United 
8, € 


J. M. THORBURN & C0, 
15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


Will mail upon application their 
New Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds for 1874. 


New Garden & Saga Seeds, 
For 1874. rng ior B..! my sh covomer 











Hawley’s Seed Catalogue, 


ee 


NEW CROP GENUINE WETHERSFIELD 
ONION SEED. 


R. D. HAWLEYW’S 
Annual! Illustrated Catalogue of Fresh and Genuine Weth- 
ersfield (Conn.) Garden and Farm Seeds for spring of 1874 
will be ready early in January to send free to all applicants. 
Ga” Choice Stock. Moderate rates. Prompt delivery. 
Address R. D. HAWLEY, 
Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, Hartford, Conn. 








To te Flower aud Kiteben Carden 


28th Edition now ready, enlarged and improved, and 
containing a magnificent New Colored Group of 
Flowers, besides hundreds of engravings, descriptive 
price-list of 3,000 varicties of choice Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc., with full 
directions for their culture. The most perfect work of the 
kind before the public. ¢@ Sent Free upon receipt of two 
stamps. Address 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


One Dollar’s worth of Plants and Seeds 


GIVEN AWAY 


To every Subscriber to the Florist's Friend and Family 

Visitor. A monthly Journal of 16 pages. Edited by Mrs. 

“4 0. Johnson (Daisy Eyebright), and published by Chas, A. 
eeser. 

Yearly Subscriptions $1.25, with the privilege of selecting 
One Dollar's worth of Plants or Seeds, at Catalogue rates, 
as xn Premium. Floriculture, Horticulture, Home Adorn- 
ments, Pursuits, and Pleasures, will all be discussed in its 
pages. January number now ready, free to applicants, 

My illustrated Catalogue of Piants and Seeds for 1874 (100 
pages), with a packet of choice Pansy Seed, sent on receipt 
of ten cents. Address 


CHAS. A. REESER, 


Pleasantville, Pa. 





ee 


Michigan State Agricultural College, 
LANSING, MICH, 
The next term opens with examination for admission 


FEBRUARY 25th, 1874. 


For Catalogues, or for any particulars, address ‘ 
GEO. T. FAIRCHILD, Pres. pro tem, 








Cut Flowers 
CARNATION PINKS, 


White and carmine (in quan. 
tity), for Bouquei-Makers ang 
others, at $2 per 100. ra 
eth jer Too a nple por toes 
3 er 100. — eu 
rut "u a m: 
at 25c., 50c., and $1 each. Insured from frost. y mail, 
CHAS. ®B. STARK, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa, 











Verbena, Blotched Petunia, & Balsam 


Choice seed of these beautiful flowers—25 cts. for the three 
pkgs. Beautiful C:romo Premiums for clubs. 250 varieties 
of warranted seeds described. Sugar Trough Gourd, 25 cts, 

er pkg. Liberian Cane-Seed, 40 cts. perdb., 4 lbs. $1. 4 Ibs, 

fammoth Dent Corn, $1. ro —_ by nul. Jan. No. of 

Quarterly Catalozue free. Addr 
WALDO F. TRO WwN, 

Box 45, Oxford, Butier Co., Ohio, 





Ww. MORRIS, 50 Brondway, 

@® New York. Kstablished 1857. Agent for ED. id 

DICKINSON, Chatenay, France. Best Pear Seed and Plant 
Stock imported. Send .or Catalogue. 





FLouR CORN produces well, makes fine 
flour like wheat. P Pog np in large packages for seed, 
and sent by mail for 2c Oy 

HORTON & ‘ec tANE, Bloomingburgh, N. Y¥: 











SaaS 
DEXTER TROTTING CIRCULAR.— 

The only method ever discovered that will make all 
kinds of horses and colts trot fast, with immediate increase 
of > Price only or 00, with 2/000 references, Address 

D. VAN HOESEN, Box 6,033, New York City. 





CHOICE SEEDS. 
Market Gardener’s Stock 


FOR EARLY PLANTING. 
Fottler’s agp ick Cabbace.. --Per, 02., & ae Per ‘ ame =. 


True Jersey Wakefield do. ...... 
Boston Market Dwarf Celery.. < 5c. - loc. 
“~~ Hotbed Lettice.. “ite, » 10c. 


White Spined Hotbed Cucumber.. “ 50c, d 10c. 
Our new Seed Catalogue for 1874 will be 
Treaty February Ist. Free t to all_ap aicant, 





Address SCHLEGEL, EV ETT & co., 
16 South Market! se Boston, Mass. 
TO THE 


SEED TRADE. 


IRADE LIST, FOR DEALERS ONLY, 
muiled to applicants. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


100,000 Fruit Trees. 


Apple. ose Syr., $16 to $30 @ M. Pear, st..2 yr.. $70 RM. 

Pear Root Gratis, $16 @ M. anvks eens, ete, etc. Good 

stock. Price-list free. HA lay ated ‘. 
Owego eases. Tioga Co., N.Y. 


200,000 Apple Seedlings, 


Two- ics fine. Sample sent to applicants. 
STE PHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


Essex Pigs 


8 to 16 weeks old. As fine as any in tie country. Ready for 
shipping. A few Sows in Pig at fair prices. 


Berkshire Pig's 


Allazes. BEST BLOOD. Warranted Pure, 
A few very fine Sows in Pig at fair prices. 
All warranted thorough-bred. 


FOR 30 DAYS 


To reduce stock I will se!] young pigs 8 weeks old, or 
more, of either breed. for @10 each: olde « pigs, incinding 
sows in pig, for 15 Cents per pound. Cash to accompany 
order ; balance will be returned, if over, or collected ©. O. 
D., if short. 














L. A. CHASE, 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Ime 
ported Alderncys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


Ayrshire Heifer, 


One year old; from celebrated prize herd-beok animals; 
beautif: lly shaped and wor A Price $100. For pedigree, 
etc., addre:s J. D. §., Box 145, P. O., Jamaica, L. I. 


JERSEY CATTLE 
ESSEX PIGS. Cresekill, N. J. 


BRONZE TURKE YS—descended ‘on 
stock weigh: ng 62 Ibs. the pair. 
JERSEY CATTLE AND BLACK BASS. 
Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. It is the largest, finest illustrated, and best pe- 
riodical on poultry. Monthly. $1.25 peryear. Address 


POULTRY WORLD, 


HARTFORD, CT. 








For saleby 


G. W. FARLEE, 














HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for ype Poultry. . Indispensable to portltry 
breeders. gee erns the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for: cts. 
Wrient’s NEw_Work on Povuttry, containing 50 superb 
lates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
-rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 7ry 
one no. for x sample, and see the finest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. Stovpanp, Hartford, Ct., pab- 
lisher of Toe PovuLttTry Wor.p. 


Light Brahmas, rifcxs. 


50 choice Standard L. B. Chickens for sale at $1.50 cach; 
bred f:0om most noted and reliable stock. 

Also a few fine Hondan and P. Cochin Cockerels at $2.10 
each. Offered thus low to meet the times and for want of 
room. A. M. CAREY, Selin’s Grove, Pa. 








PURE-URED DARK BRAMMA 











dates HE SRY < siti sla Nd. 


245 Broadway, New York. 





fowls for sale by H. 8. KOUNTREE, Platteviile, Wis. 
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TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 


Dougie ReFineD PoupreEtTE for sale in 
lots to suit cuneate. ae —s is = 
for half the price of other fertilizers, and 18 
% cheaper for Cotton, Corn, Tobacco, and 
Vegetables than any other in the market. 
Price, delivered on board in New York City, 
$25 perton Tavk attention to the follow- 
A ing testimonials: 

Cuar.es A. MEssENGER. Providence Co., 
R.L., writes: ** The Double-refined Poudretie 
I boncht of you has given satisfactory returns, and I con- 
sider it the best of anything I can-use for an early crop. 

Tomas W. Lata, Providence Co., R. 1.. writes: “I 
would rather have your Double-refined Poudrette than any 

hosphate I ever used. Where I used it on Potatoes it was 

far. ahead of any other manure.” 

L. H. SHELDON, Sup’t of the New Jersey State Reform 
School, writes: **We have nsed Poudrette for several years 
upon our farm crops. and for the money investgd we have 
fonnd nothing that. has don2 us so mnch service.” 

8. J. Ketny, Burlington Co., N. J.. writes: “I nsed 
Double-refined Poudrette on Rutabaga Turnips alongside 
of Peruvian Guano and Hen Manure. Where the Pou- 
drette was applied the incréase was thirty per cent over 
the others.” 

WituiaM H. Capy, Ocean Co., N. J., writes: “I used 
Pontrette on Corn, Sweet and round Potatoes, Ovions, and 
Lima Beans, It brouzht forward my crops two weeks 
earlivr. I think it_the best manure I ever used, giving 
better results than Peruvian Guano, at much less cost.” 

Van ANTWERP AND VAN Boren. Montgomery Co..N.Y., 
writes : ‘* Poudrette has been used in this locality for ten 
years past, mostly on Corn, and those who have need it say 
they have from 4 to 44 more Corn by using the Poudrette.” 

W. F. Gerxkin, of Exsex Co., N. Y., writes: ‘I have 
used the Doubdle-refined Poudrette for the last five years, 
and I consider it the cheapest fertilizer [can buy—giving 
the best results for the cost.” 

Mitton Strona, Suffolk Co., N. ¥., writes: “I gave 
Poudrette a thorough trial this year, using it upon Corn, 
Pu tatoes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, and Vines, and I have 
never raised better erops, My Corn will yield 100 bushels 
of ears per acre, an my garden was the surprise and ad- 
miration of all who saw it,” 

Henry T. Horton, Cheshire Co., N. Ii., writes: ‘I 
find, from experiments made last year, the Double-refined 
Poudretie ia the cheapest. fertilizer to use on 7% ee 
put it beside Peruvian Gnano with equal cost of both 
and the Tobacco was 30 per cent vetter where I usec 
Poudrette.” 

W. H. Remrneron, Hartford Co., Ct.. writes: ‘* I have 
used Poudrette on Corn, P..tatoes, and Tobacco, There 
was but one piece of Corn in the place equal to mine, and 
that had 30 loads of manure per acre and mine none. The 
Tobacco started as soon as set and grew luxuriant.” 

Wa. S. Pomeroy, of Hartford Co., Ct., writes: ‘*I have 
used the Donble-refined Poudrette for several years on 
Zubacco, and I think it one of the best fertilizers made 
for this crop.” 

A Pamphlet giving full directions, etc., sent free on 
application to JAMES T. FOSTER, 

66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE PEOPLE'S 


Force & Suction 
PUMPS. 


For the house and out of doors. 
and fur wells trom 10 to 120 tt. deep, 

Awarded Medal of Amere 
ican Institute, Nov. 15, 1873, 
for “best force pumps” of 
all exhibited. 

For list of Agents see advertise- 
ment in Am, Agriculturist for 
November, 1873, page 431, and send 
tor circular and price-list. 

Ww. 8S. BLUNT, 
77 Beekman St.,.New York. 














ALE’S 
Gay, STRAW, & STALK CUTTER. 
#8 to $10 for hand-power. For hand or horse-power, $16, 
$18, $22. 76,000 now in use. 
ALE'S 
Turnip, Carrot, & Potato Cutter. 
$i2. Turned bya bow. cuts a bushel a minute. Machines 
need not be pnid for till tried on your farm and found satis- 
factory. Good chance for agents. Circulars free. 
WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





Halladay’s Improved 


® e 

W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulatine. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision oc 





lars’ worth new in use. Send for Cata- 


== ogue, 
~ U. 8 WIND ENGINE & P 


00. 
BaTAVIA, ILL. 





peisst Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Tilustrated Price-List sent free on application, 
MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T.H, McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y, 


Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 





REMINGTON’S 


Sporting, Hunting, and Target 
Breech-Loading 


Rifles & Shot Guns. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, and 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS and RIFLE CANES. 
Double-Barrel Breech-Leading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 

The best ever offered, containing all.the most desirable 
features of the best imported, tozether with some valuable 
improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top Snap action, 
— breech opened and shells extracted by one 
motion 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


WHEELER’S PATENT 
ANTI-SNOWBALL PAD, 


For the Prevention of Balling and Slip- 
ping, and infallible against picking up 
stones. Made of the best rubber, easily 
adjusted or removed; does not cover the 
frog; can not injure the hoof, as no nails 
are used; will fit any foot without remov- 
ing the shoe; and with ordinary care will 
last several seusons. For sale at all first- 
class Saddlery and Hardware §£tores. 
Price $1.50 per pair. Norton & Dickin- 
INSON MANUFACTURING _CoMPANY, 49 
Murray St, New York, Agents. CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Patentee, No. 8 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


Horse-Shoe Sharpener. 


LITTLE’S PATENT will sharpen the calks of the shoes 
on the hoofs of one horse in *cn minutes. Owner of one 
horse will save cost of machine (which can be used twenty 
years) in one sharpening season. Agents wanted. Send for 
circular, LIiTLk’S HORSE-SHOE SHARPENER CO., 

GU Vesey St., New York, 


REID'S WIRE CURRY-COMB 


Beats all others, Because _ 1st. It curries a horse 
quicker and more thoroughly, 2d. It does not sciatch or 
injure the horse’s skin. 3d. It never wears out. 4th. It does 
not cut the hair off the brush. 5th, It is especially adapted 
to thi.-skinned or restive horses. Sent by mail for 30c. 
For farther particulars and wholesale price address A. H. 
REID & BRO., Brandywine Mano., P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


BUCKEYE (ER. ER 
aK 
Freep SO PAMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


MARTIN’S IMPROVED 


Brick 
Machine. 


Adopted and used by the leading Brick manufacturers. 
Made and sold Be 
MES M°’F’G CO., Chicopee, Mass. 


BUILDING FELT. 
This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine lesther, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, ete. Send two 3-cent 
stamps for cirenlar and samples. 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


Kentucky Blue Grass Farms. 


Kentucky Lands for aale. Improved and undeveloped, 
In size and locations to suit, at $1.50 to $10 per acre, 
Address WILLIAM 8. RAND, 
Vanceburg, Lewis Co., Ky. 
































Send for Descrip- 
tive Circulars, 


_, DECATUR & COXE 
Agricultural War 
house :nd beod 
Store, 197 Water St. 
New York. 


gran EARTH CLOSET CO.— 
LATEST and BEST (COMMUDES at such 
reduced prices that none can afford to do without them, 
Send tor circular to 22 Dey Street, New York, 


Rocce, 1proved Foot Lathes. 


l Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 


ICE-TOOLS. 
"es at 
REDUCED PRICES 











ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Bull Turn. 
Ming Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
a The very best. Selling every- 
=a Where, Catalogues free. 

N.H. BALDWIN, Luconia, N. H. 
Just the articles for Artisans or Amateurs. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 

PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 


Securing Patents. 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRist for more than thirty years will -be .carefully 
guarded in this as in other depgrtments, 


All Inventors 








desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost ere in- - 


vited to forward (express prepaid) a model cf their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cobic foot in cimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 


at the Patent Office, to determine patenta- 

~ bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 
Litigation of Patents. 

The services of the best counsel have been 

secured to prosecute or protect before the 

U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 

Hof those intrusting their business to this 

agency. 
Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 


de’s, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 


In all dealings with this Department in- 
ventors may depend npon promptness, fideli- 
“ty to their interests, and the best services 
wwhich can be rendered by thorough experts. 
For full particnlars, address 
j AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 
PATENT DEPARTMENT, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, S 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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The great satisfaction which has been expressed 
by tens of thousands of subscribers to this paper 
who have received the picture entitled ‘‘ Mischief 
Brewing,’ has led the Publishers to provide an- 
otherbeautiful Gift for their patrons for the com- 
ing year. 

An exquisite Oil Painting by the celebrated 
American Painter, Mr. B. F. Reinhart, executed 
expressly forthe American Agriculturist and entitled 


“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


has been most successfully reproduced in Chromo 
by the well-known firm of Bencke & Scott. Itisa 


‘ picture of a scene in childhood, which many will 


recognize as what they have themselves witnessed 
or been actors in, and can not fail to please both 
old and young. The Chromo is so perfectly done 
as scarcely to be distinguished from the original. 
The Publishers will give this beautiful Chromo 


To Every Subscriber 


to this paper for the year 1874 received after this 
date, as detailed below. Itis ready for ime 
mediate delivery at 245 Broadway, 
Free of Charge. 

If to go by mail, 10 cents must be sent to 
eover cost of packing and postage. For 25 
cents it will be Mounted, Varnish- 
ed, Packed, and sent Post-paid. 

N. 8.—The Chromo will be delivered: 

At the Office, Unmounted, Free. 
= “ Mounted, 15 cents extra, 
Sent by Mail, Ummounted, 10 cents extra. 

“ «© “ Mounted, % cents extra. 

We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 
the office, as in the large quantities we put up we 
are able to mount them for a quarter of the cost of 
doing it singly, and better than it can usually be 
done clsewhere. 

The picture is designed for every subscribe 
er upon the terms stated above, which please read 
carefully; and on these terms all are alike entitled 
to it, whether their names come singly at $1.50 
each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs of Ten at 
$1.20 each, or in Clubs of Twenty or more at $1 
each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs will also 
thus be entitled to it. 

ta” N. B.—A few of the beautiful pictures 
entitled ‘“‘ Miscntzr Brewine,” which have been 
given to so large a number of subscribers, are still 
in stock, and, while any remain, subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist can have their choice be- 
tween this and the néw Chromo “Up ror Rz- 
Patrs;” but the choice must be named at time of 
subscribing. 


t= Subscribe Now. <1 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
75 Broapway,, New Yorx. 
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IS THE TIME TO 
Subseribe 


FOR THE BEST 


In Your Home. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


THE 
American Agriculturist, 
ISSUED MONTHLY, 

FOR THE 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD, 
Including a Special Interest- 


ing and Instructive Depart- % 
ment for CHILDREN and & 


YOUTH. 


The American <Agriculturist was es- 
tablished in 1842, It is a large periodical 
of 44 quarto pages, filled with plain, § 
practical, reliatle, original matter, includ- ¢ \ 


ing hundreds of beautiful and instructive 
Engravings iv cvery annual volume. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always 
in advance): $1.50 each ; Four copies for 
$5; Ten copies for $12; Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. 12 cents a year 
extra, for cach, when sent to British 
America. 

(= Either English or German Edition 
at these prices. 


Hearth and Home, 


ISSUED . WEEKLY. 


A Paper for Everybody. 


HEARTH AND Home, issued every week, 
is one of the most valuable Journals in 
the world. Its general features embrace 
the Best Original Stories, of the 


' purest character and highest grade, from 


the most cminent writers; good Edf- 
torials 3 2 most capital EIouschold 
Department, helpful @& every wom- 
an; a Children’s and Youths De- 
partment, that for pleasingand instructive 
stories, etc., and for arousing a healthful 
spirit of emulation in children is un- 
equaled. 


Terms, In ADVANCE: One copy, one 
year, $3; Four copies, one year, $2.75 
each; Ten or more copies, $2.50 each, 

20 cents a year extra when sent to 
British America. 

$4 secures both Ilzantn aNnD TlomE 


Mm and American Agriculturist for a year. 


A Beautiful Picture (as deecribed in 
another column) is given to each yearly 
subscriber. 


Secure Both Journals . 
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Another beautiful Oil Painting has been executed 
for the Publishers by Mr. Reinhart, and itis one of 
the most charming pictures from the hand of that 
eminent artist. It has also been reproduced with 
great success in Chromo. This Picture, which is 
entitled ‘‘LOOK OUT!” is finely colored, very 
true to lifc, and will delight the recipients. It is 
designed as a Present for AI Subscribers to 
HeEaRTH aND Home for the year 1874, received 
after this ds:te, including single subscribers, those 
in Clubs, cte. 

It will be delivered at 245 Broadway free of 
charge. If tobe sent by mail, 10 cents must be 
furnished to prepay packing and postage. For 
25 cents it will be Mounted, Var- 
nished, Packed, and sent Prepaid 
to subscribers to TIEARTI AND Home for 1874. 


N. B.—The Chromo will be delivered : 
At the office, 


“c “ “ 


Unmounted,.......... Free. 
Mounted,.......15 cts. extra. 
If sent postpaid, Ummounted,.. 10 cts. extra. 
“i . Mounted,......° ~0 cts. extra. 


A few of the beau‘iful pictures, ‘“‘The Straw- 
berry Girl,” which have been given to thou- 
sands of subscribers, are still in stock, and, while 
any remain, subscribers to HEARTH aND HOME can 
have their choice between this and. the new Chro- 
mo, “ Look Out! ’’; but the choice must be named 
at time of subscribing, and if the first is taken, 
SO cts. extra, instead cf 25 cts.; must be sent 
for mounting, packing, and prepayment. 

The price cf Iizartm anp Ilome is $3 a year, or 
$4 secures HEarTH AND Home and American Agri- 
culcurist. 
$3.25 will pay for HeartH anp Home and New 

Chromo mounted, and Chromo wil be 
packed and sent, prepaid, to the subscriber. 
($3.50 if Chromo “Strawberry Girl’? is 
taken instead of ‘‘ Look Out! ’’) 


$1.75 will pay fur American Agriculturist and 
Chromo, mounted, and Chromo will be 
packed and sent, prepaid, to the subscriber. 


$4.50 will pay for American Agriculturist and 
HEARTH AND HoME together, with both 
Chromos, mounted, and Chromos will be 
sent, prepaid, to subscriber. ($4.75 if 
Chromo ‘Strawberry Girl’ is taken.) 





ia SUBSCRIBE NOW. .= 
Secure Both Papers. Secure 
Both Pictures. Get your Neigh- 
bors to Jcin you. Do good, Be 
wise, and Be happy! 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New YorRE. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
OxRaNeE Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name, 

¢@ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $8a year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more Coples, $2.50 each. 


(2 Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 
fean Agriculturist sent to one address for $4 year. 


CCLAELBAADAAEIAASADEABAB I 
g- Try 


JANUARY. 


==” There is no Bet- 
ter Month than this, 
in all the Year, for 
Making up Clubs and 
Securing the Valuable 


Articles offered in our 


aT 


w- Premium List. 
The Publishers of American Agricul- 


bbbbbhbhbbhbhbhbhbhbhbbhbhbhibhll 


oh 


Premium List for 1874. The Premiums 
which they have offered in past years 
have engaged the attention of a very 
large number of persons of all ages and 
both sexes. Many thousands have se- 
cured Premiums, and very many of these, 
who at first had small hopes of success, 
have been themselves astonished at the 
ease with which they have raised large 
clubs and secured valuable Premiums. 


Here is pleasant and profitable work 
for all. 


Boys and Girls, 
Young Men and Maidens. 
Middle-aged Men and Women 
Farmers, 
Mechanics 
Merchants, 
Professional Men 
Anybody, 
Anywhere 
who wishes to do good and make 
money, can do both by going to 
work as here invited by the publishers 
of these two most valuable journals, 
American Agriculturist and Hrartu 
anD Home. You need only to show 
specimens of the papers, promise the 
beautiful Chromos, which are now ready 
for delivery, according to the publishers’ 


offer, and forward your subscriptions. 
There is no danger of failure in the enterprise if 
you go into it with spirit, You may succeed in 











raising 2 club much larger than 
you had at first calculated upon; 
and even should you secure fewer 
subscribers than at first hoped for, 
the Premiums are so many and so 
various that you could not fail to 
be suited with some good thing 
on the list. 

Persons of all classes have 
engaged successfully in the work, 
and very many have materially 
increased their income, 
and that too without encroaching 
upon their ordinary working hours 
and with but little trouble 
tothemselves. The articles 
offered as Premiums are worth 
the regular price which is set 
against them. They are mew 
and good. They have almost 
universally pleased and satisfied 
the recipient. Wow can obtain 
one or more of them. 


tag> TRY IT. 23 


The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home issued every 
week, with the Best Original Sto- 
ries, contributions on Live Topics, 
a capital Household Department, 
and a most interesting Department 
for Children and Youth, should 
be inevery home in America. The 
papers are entirely different. Taken 
together, they supply more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes, 


N. B. 


Read and carefully 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(6) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from now until July 1st, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(é) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, etc., will 
be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, and where 
they will ¢el....(g) Remit money in 
Checks on New York Banks or Bank- 
ers, payable to orderof Orange Judd 
Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; putin the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 








{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 


subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 
$2.50; also at the rates of $4 year for both papers together, 
tions of Premiums on next page. 


t@” Descrip- 


N. B.—In all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 


Table of Premiumsand Terms 


For American Agriculturist, 
and for Hearth and Home, 
for the Year 1874. 


Open to all—No Competition. 





seteceseces 


—Sewing 


( 
(Lest— 
4-octave (G.A. 
§-octave do. 


steee 


do. 14 do. 
. at same rate. 
¢. XVI to XXXII. 





0 
2. 
S2—A Library do. Sis 
83-—A Library do. = $20 
84—A Libr do. s S925 
85-4 Library — do. S19 $90 
j— A Library do 3 58 
87—A Library do. BA 44 
88—A Library do. 2SH5 
S9—A Library do. $80 
90—A sibrary do. Be 
91—A Library do. & 
92—A Library do. 100 
93-—A of Good Books. (See Description. 


| ae 
2 


scribers 

required 
at or at 

$3.00 


Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from tha 
2a and 4th columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 
(4) (5) 
Hearth 
and 


Home 
only. 
Nu 


(6). 
Both 
Papers 


together. 
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(27 Deery Premium article is new and of the very best manufacture. No 


charge is made for packing or. boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 2 to 8, 27 to 33, 55 to 78, and 81 to 98, 
inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place tn the United 
States or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired, See Description 
of Premiums on Next Page, 
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Full Descriptions 


of our Premiums are given in a previous number, and 
will be mailed free to applicants. We haye room in this 
paper only for the following Descriptive Notes: 


No. 1. — Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies® or 
Children’s Garden ‘Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting ofa Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-weod handles, light, durable, and highly finish- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 
pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


Nos. 2, 3, 4.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 2 contains the best No. 4Gold Pen; and No. 3 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 4 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 5.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same maker as No. 2. 


Nos. 6, 7.—Paragon Patent Re- 
volving Pencil.— This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
ofheavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 2. 


No. 8.—Payson’s Endelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson’s Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use,.and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 9.— Cake Basket. —A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chased—a very taking, useful, 
and beautiful table ornament. This, with other articles 
that follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co.,of Nos.4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New York City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, “‘ the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sugfaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 12.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 13.—One Dozen TVable-Spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,” Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 9. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 14.—@ne Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No, 13. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant.in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 15.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little oné-yedr-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and.gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life-!:cepsake. 


No. 17.—Child’s Carriage, or Per= 

, ambulator.—Ap elegant carriage, handsomely fin- 

ished, upholstered wth reps, has full plate tinned joints, 

handle tips, side lights; dash rail, panel body, and carpet 

on the bottom. These carriages are from the well-known 

manufacturer C. W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt 
St., New York, r 


No. 19.—Doll’s Cottage Chamber 
Set.—A most attractive gift for a little girl. Eight pieces 
of furniture prettily painted : (size 11% x 18 

Durem, table, commode; towebrack, two chairs, 
one rocking-chair. FromC. W. F. Dare, 47 Corte 


No. 20.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc.. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No, 21.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks.—These are put up in boxes, the blocks in 
each of which will make, by various combinations, 300 
different pictures in brilliant colors. They are not in- 
jured by washing, and afford endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are beautiful gifts for the little ones. 


No. 22.—Knives and Forks.—These 








landt St., New York. 


have ebony and metal handles, manufactured by a patent 
process which unites them so firmly to the blades that 
they never work loose, and are rendered hot water-proof. 
The knife blades are silver-plated. Made in the best 
style by the Woods Cutlery Co., 55 Cham- 
bers St., New York. For this Premium we will 
give either the Table, Medium, or Dessert size, as may 
be specified by the recipient ; six knives and six forks, 
or twelve knives without forks. 


Nos. 23, 24, 25.—American Table 
Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer really 
good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
a& guarantee wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No. 23 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for seVeral minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 24 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 33 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 23 and 24, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer- 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles. . 


Nos. 27, 28, 29, 30.—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys anv Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Cham- 
bers st., New Work, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 27is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 28 is a still finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. 29 is an elegant Knife, with five blades 
and shell handle. No. 30 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, 
a beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 31.—Maultum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife._t®” Boys, Read this._a§ This is a 
most attractive as well as useful Premium, from the 
Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Chambers St., New 
York. It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large anda 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket- 
ful of tools weighing but two ounces. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 33.—Extra Early Vermont 
Potato,—This remarkable potato is a seedling raised 
in 1867 from a seed-ball of the well-known Jackson 
White. It is supposed to have been fertilized from the 
Garnet Chili, as it resembles many seedlings of that 
variety. For five years the ‘*‘ Vermont” potatoes have 
been grown side by side with the Early Rose, both under 
the same treatment, and have proved seven to ten days 
earlier than that favorite sort; they are more productive, 
fully equal to the Early Rose if not superior in quality, 
flesh very white, dry, and floury, excellent keepers, and 
in every way a most promising variety. We have made 
arrangements with Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
23.Park Place, New York, to supply us with 


Se 
of the country. They should go out before freezin 
weather, but when too late for this we will keep then 
until warm enough to mail them in the spring. Thig 
Premium can only remain open while the supply lasts, 


No. 40.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight, Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we belieye the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” use it 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to R, Cc 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co, 
Middlefield, Ct, It goes cheaply by freight or By’ 


No. 45.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham 
MEass., have peculiarities of excellénce which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uuiformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor with ma. 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of nearly 800,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the publicapprova], We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver *“‘hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass,” 


No. 46.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch, 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 45 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat ‘* hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved ‘‘Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcx Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 48.—Double-Barrel Gums or 
-Fow tine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


Ne. 49.—Remington’s Sporting 
Breech-Loading Rifle.—The Rifle offered as this 
Premium has a 30-inch steel barrel, and can be of any 
weight from 8 to 12 Ibs., and of any caliber from 22/,59 
to 5°/;o9, a8 may be desired. Ammunition is extra, and 
at prices varying in accordance with the caliber. These 
rifles are manufactured by the noted firm of E. Reme 
ington & Sons, Nes. 281 and 283 Broad- 
way, New York, whose reputation is world-wide, 
and who stand in the front rank of manufacturers of 
fire-arms. 


Nos. Sl to 92.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 81 to 92 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (7 Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. (87"See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns. 


No. 93.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select hooks 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer is only for 
clubs of 25 or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 





the genuine article, to go by mail, post-paid, to any part 


press, prepaid through, by us. See List as in No- 81. 
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Grape-vines run Wild.—A subscriber 
in Plymouth, Iowa, asks what he shall do with — 
three or four years old that “ have always grown as they 

jeased.""—This is @ difficult conundrum to answer. 
Could we see the vines we could decide at once, but it is 
difficult to prescribe without seeing the patient. When 
the leaves are off the buds will be plainly seen. Let our 
Iowa friend remember that each of these buds will pro- 
duce a shoot next spring, upon which the fruit will be 
porne. If he cuts all the canes made this year back to 
two buds each, he will probably leave twice as many as 
are needed. No invariable rules can be given for prun- 
ing a vine. One should understand the way in which a 
vine grows, and adapt his knowledge to the case in hand. 








Mushroom.—‘“J. C. G.” The plant in 
on can not be, from your rough outline, the edible 


uesti 
oom. Itis more probably the Morel. We can not 


mushr 


decide without seeing a specimen. The attempts at cul- J 


tivating the Morel have not been very successful. 

Smoking Pork.—Hams and pork are 
almostalways over-smoked. When saturated with smoke 
the meat is rendered indigestible and unpalatable, and 
we notice that there is a general complaint now making 
in regard especially to the excessive smoking of Cincin- 
nati pork. The common practice of allowing meat to 
hang in the smoke-house during the whole winter, and 
to smoke it for a few hours almost every day for several 
weeks, is destructive to its proper flavor and wholesome- 
ness. For bacon, two Cays’ smoking with corn-cobs or 
hickory brush is sufficient; for hams, four days’ is quite 
enough, and sufficient flavor will have penetrated in that 
time to the center of the meat to make it palatable to 
the most smoke-loving taste. 





Value of Brewers’? Grains. — 
“Hawthorne.” Brewers’ grains fed to cows help the 
production of milk, but we would not advise any feed 
when the production of butter is in view but the very 
sweetest and most perfect meal. Sour feed will inevit- 
ably make itself known in the flavor of the butter. 


Weevil in Barns.—“J. 8S. R.,” East 
Moriches, L. I. When a barn is infested with weevil it 
isadifficult matter to get rid of them. If the granary 
only is infested they may be killed by washing the floors 
and walls with strong, boiling hot soft-soap suds. The 
granary should then be washed over with lime-wash in 
which carbolic acid is dissolved. The weevil may be 
kept out by having wire-gauze over the windows and by 
making the walls of the building very tight and close. 
On the approach of cold weather the weevils leave the 
wheat and hide in the crevices of the granary; then is a 
good time to destroy them. No grain should be stored 
until the granary has been thoroughly swept and cleaned. 
All the dirt and weevil swept out should be burned. 





Injection Syringe.—‘ J. W. T.,’’ North 
Haven, Ct. An injection may be given to a horse by 
means of an ox or pig’s bladder, in the neck of which a 
wooden pipe is inserted. The pipe may be made of a 
piece of elder from which the pith has been forced out. 
It shonld be reduced in thickness, made very smooth by 
sand-paper, and should be well greased or oiled when 
used. The injection of a pint of linseed oil or a quart 
of salt and water is needed to remove the worms which 
infest the rectum or lower intestine. 


The Chufa or Earth Almond.—E. 
L. 8.,” Phelps Co., Mo. The chufa or earth almond 
(Cyperus esculenius) is a plant of the same genus as the 
Nut-grass which is found such a pest in Southern fields. 
It was introduced from Spain about 20 years ago ; and the 
fact that during that time it has never made any sufficient- 
ly favorable impression upon those who have experi- 
mented with it to induce them to continue its growth is 
nota recommendation to it. Its only use has been as 
food for swine, and for this purpose it has been favorably 
spoken of by some of the Southern agriculturists. 


Spreading Lime in Winter.—“ J. C. 
W.,” Manasses, Va. Lime may be spread upon the 
snow or frozen ground during winter as well as late in 
the fall. It should, however, be finely slacked and evenly 
spread. This plan will answer upon wheat or rye or 
upon meadows which may require liming. As a general 
thing it has been found desirable to apply lime in this 
way upon clover fields which are to be broken up the 
next season for corn or wheat. 





Pleuro - Pneumonia. —“F, R. Wa? 
Waterbury, Conn. The first symptoms of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in a cow or ox are such as are on to be noticed 
by ® person who has observed the habits of healthy 
animals. They area slight increase of the temperature 


ring noise in the bronchial tubes. A cough frequently 
occurs, the appetite fails, and the animal becomes thin. 
Then the milk falls off, and shivering fits commence the 
second stage, after which the animal rapidly becomes 
worse. The best treatment has been found to be careful 
nursing, warmth, and hanging sacks saturated with car- 
bolic acid in solution before the animals’ heads, so that 
the vapor can be breathed; warm gruel and mashes, and 
one to two drams of elixir of vitriol in a gallon of water. 
Potato Rot.—“C. C.,” Westbrook, N. J. 
It is generally accepted that potato rot is due to a species 
of fungus, though some doubt whether the fungus is the 
cause or the result of the rot. The more interesting 
question to the farmer is how he shall avoid the disease, 
It has been found that drainage of moist land, avoiding 
the use of raw barn-yard manure, or, in fact, any fer- 
menting substance, and the growing of potatoes upon dry 
gravelly loams, or Jight dry soils, with the help of super- 
phosphate of lime and wood ashes as manures, tend to 
the growth of healthy potatoes. Excessive moisture, 
and the presence of decomposing vegetable matter, cause 
abundant growths of various species of molds and other 
fungi, and are, therefore, greatly provocative of rot in 
the potato. The best plan is to avoid the canses, and 
mitigate, if not prevent the trouble. ' 





Manufacturc of Fertilizers.— B. 
8.,” Allen Co., Ind. Guano is not a manufactured arti- 
cle, but a natural product, the origin of which is a dis- 
puted point. Superphosphate of lime is simply bones or 
mineral phosphate of lime, treated with sulphuric acid in 
such a way as to separate a portion of the lime from the 
phosphoric acid, leaving the phosphoric acid in excess, 
hence the term super-phosphate. The extra phosphoric 
acid is thus soluble in water, and can be readily appro- 
priated by plants. Artificial fertilizers are now s0 
largely manufactured, and there is so much competition 
in the business, that they may be purchased much 
cheaper and better than they can be made by the farmer. 


Plaster upon Wheat.—P. W.,” Bun- 
combe Co., N.C. Itis better to apply plaster upon any 
crop in the spring than in the fall. The best time is as 
soon as growth has fairly commenced. About 100 to 200 
pounds per acre is a heavy dressing. 





Cats.—H. C. B.,” Ellsworth, Me., writes us 
that he stops the depredations of cats upon his poultry 
houses by setting a fox-trap in the entrance hole and 
covering it with chaff, by which plan he has trapped 16 
inashort time. To this we would remark that this is 
an unnecessary barbarity. There is not the slightest 
need to have cats or any other nightly depredators in the 
poultry houses. The entrances should be closed every 
night and opened every morning. This would not only 
keep the fowls safely during the night, but prevent 
much disease and loss from their early wanderings 
amongst wet grass and weeds. Cats should be well fed, 
as being necessary farm animals, and not be allowed to 
exist in a half-starved condition, which is often a satis- 
factory excuse for many of their so-called thefts. 





The Florida Settler.—We have received 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘The Florida Settler and Immi- 
grant’s Guide,’ a manual of information concerning the 
soil, climate, and productions of that State, prepared by 
the commissioner of lands and immigration, whose office 
is at Tallahassee, Fla. Now that attention is turned 
towards the mild climate, orange groves and gardens of 
Florida, this pamphlet is opportune. It will be sent 
by the commissioner on receipt of request with stamps 
to cover postage, 


es 


Poisonous Pastures.—Not long since 
we noticed a statement of the death of forty-four out of 
3 herd of over seventy cattle upon an English pasture, in 
consequence of their feeding upon poisonous plants, 
chiefly or wholly an umbelliferous plant, known as the 
Drop-wort (nanthe crocata). Similar losses of stock 
have occurred recently in Australian pastures, from cer- 
tain species having been eaten during periods of scarcity 
of wholesome fodder. During the past few years many 
cattle have died in various localities in the West, from 
various disorders, to which many fanciful names have 
been given. Murrain, fevers of all sorts, red water, 
black water, and in loss for another name these deaths 
have been attributed to “new” and ‘‘unknown dis- 
eases.” The symptoms of the cases of poisoning above 
referred to, and those of the deaths which have been re- 
ported to us or have been described by other journals, 
are strikingly similar. Staggering gait and profuse 
frothing at the mouth. convulsive twitchings of the flank, 
blood-shot eyes, bloody urine, congested membranes, 
and often offensive diarrhea, a lateral curvature of the 
neck, and in many cases violent frenzy equally mark the 





of the body, difficult breathing, with drumming or whir- 





whole, and point unmistakably to poison of some kind. 


It is an important question if a large portion of the 
deaths amongst our native cattle in the West are not due 
to the presence of poisonous plants in the pastures. 
Generally late in the summer, when the grasses have be- 
come dry and withered, the Western pastures are covered 
with a mixed herbage, of which a large portion is innu- 
tritious and indigestible, and may be poisonous; of 
this the cattle are impelled by hunger to partake. In 
the cases of poisoning referred to, the supposition was 
originally that some sudden disease had stricken the 
animals, but on examination of the contents of 
the stomachs the fatal plants were found, and the 
true cause of death ascertained. A knowledge of the 
nature of poisonous plants would be very valuable 
to stock owners, as would also such habits of observation 
as would lead to the easy detection of the causes of 
deaths. Doubtless murrains of various kinds, Texan 
fever, and other obscure disorders, owe their existence 
\to causes which a careful observer might discover. 





Cost of a Crop of Corn.—“ J. B. 8.,” 
New York. The cost of raising an acre of corn, where all 
the labor is hired and a man and team costs six dollars per 
day, will be more than the value of thecrop. For instance, 
the following estimate will show what result may be ex- 
pected: One day plowing, a quarter day harrowing, a quar- 
ter day marking out, and one day in all cultivating, equal 
to two and a half days’ team work, $15. The planting, cut- 
ting, and husking will occupy five days of a man’s labor, 
equal to $10 ; total, without counting seed and fertilizer, 
$25. The crop may yield 2% bushels shelled corn under 
these peculiar circumstances ; butif 40 are realized an 
even account will result, leaving the fodder to cover 
some expenses not enumerated. 


Renting Dairy Farms,—“W. Rk. R.,”” 
Buchanan, Mich.—We are not prepared to say from ac- 
tual knowledge what proportion of the final produce the 
renter of a cheese dairy farm should receive for his 
labor. In renting a grain farm on the half share of all 
the produce, the tenant has more labor ®& perform than 
he would have on a dairy farm, and the owner would 
have a larger investment on a dairy than ona grain farm, 
The value of the produce of each ought to be about the 
same. A just division should include a proportionate 
recompense to the owner for his increased investment ; 
butif the tenant should supply all the extra feed which 
ought to be purchased on such a dairy farm, this would 
certainly restore the balance, and an equal division of the 
total proceeds would, we judge, be just for each party. 

Tan-Bark for Strawberries. — 
“J. L. D.,” Bloomsburg, Pa. A mulch of tan-bark will 
not sour the strawberries. The great objection to it is. 
that the fine particles will adhere to and soil the fruit. 
Leaves or coarse hay or litter from the stable sare better. 





Information Wanted.—G. H.'E.,” 
Napa Co., Cal., has two acres of land so situated that a 
creek runs through it and overflows it during winter, and 
in summer the ground is very dry. He asks what crop 
he should raise upon these two acres.—We are at a loss 
to advise in such an extreme case, and request some of 
our California readers to give us their opinion upon it. 
‘We would suggest, however, that here is an ity 
to overcome a difficulty by mechanical methods; dam- 
ming out the water in winter and irrigating in the spring 
and summer, and then growing market.crops suitable to 
a moist soil, as cabbages, celery, cauliflower. 





Heaves. — “Teamster,” Sharon, Pa. The 
cause of heaves or broken wind is not yet, satisfactorily 
accounted for. It is said by some veterinarians to be in- 
curable; still we never found a case in our experience 
that was not either greatly relieved or entirély cured by 
simple treatment. This was as follows: To aid the di- 
gestive power by simple tonics, and to feed the most 
nutritious and least stimulating food in small balk, 
avoiding all dry, dusty food. For instance, a horse pur- 
chased by the writer for & very small sum, as being in- 
curably diseased with the heaves, was fed three times.a 
day with a pailfal of cut timothy hay @nd Gate fn the 
sheaf, soaked in hot water and fed when cold, mixed 
with three quarts of oats, corn, and rye bran ground 
together. A handful of salt was given in each feed, and 
occasionally a few raw potatoes or carrots cut and sprin- 
kled with bran were given in addition. Nothing else 
was done, no medicine was given, no long hay was. fed, 
and all dust in the feed was carefully guarded against. 
The result was an immediate change for the better, and 
no trouble from the disorder at all after a few weeks. 
The horse was then able to drive rapidly, and. might be 
considered cured. On the other hand, horses have been 
known to become diseased immediately after feeding 
upon dusty clover hay, the inhalation of the dry seed- 





chaff or other dust doubtless causing the trouble. 
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ON THE BLUE, BETWEEN CAMDEN AND CRETE,—CRETE AT THE LEFT, IN THE DISTANCE. 
REPRESENTATIVE VIEW OF LANDS FOR SALE BY THE BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA LANDS. 


What Time in the Year is 


it Best to Buy Them? 


e THE BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD 


Advertise that ‘‘ Products will pay for Land and Improvements several times over within their credit of ten years, with nothing to pay for four years but six per cent annual interes? 


Proceeds of crops are sometimes necessary and always convenient for paying this interest and annual installments of 
at such a time that all payments will fall due after harvest, on the heels of which the pork and beef crop 


“till afler harvest. 


rincipal after the fourth year as they accrue; hence it is wise to 
ollows. Delays of payment, asked for ana granted, are gen 


These facts show that September, October, November, and December are the months most convenient for annual payments to mature; hence buying land “after harvest” is the bg 
arrangement for ten prospective annual payments. Autumn is also the best season to “ make a good ready ” for next season’s crop, such as selecting land, building a house, digging @ 
serine a well, buying a wagon, team, plows, stock, etc., at best rates. Many wish to buy land, but can not come in person to do so before coming with their families. Such can write a 

y 


specify the kind, location, quality ; whether level or rolling 


The first payment of six per cent on the value of the lan 


Commissioner. 


rairie or valley and timber land, with runnin 


I water; distance to Railroad station, market, etc. 
wanted can be remitted by Bank draft on Boston, New York, or Chicago, payable to order of GEO. S. HARRIS, La 


Prices range generally from three to ten dollars, averaging about six, though some landg are sold at one and two dollars per acre. . 
On receipt of written application and funds, the best selection will be made that can be at eties specified, and if on examination within one year the land thus bought ism 


satisfactory to the buyer, lie can exchange it for any other unsold tract at same price ; or for better 


and by paying the difference. 


Nebraska Lands bought in 1873 will be entitled to a credit of twenty per cent premium, if one-half of it is improved and cultivated within two years from date of purchase. 

A Deduction of 18, 15, or 10 per cent is made from long credit price in lowa and Nebraska for full payment in one, two, or three years from date of purchase. 

Our gratuities, low prices, long credits, small annual payments, great products, and good markets enable every enterprising man to get a good farm and home in a rich, healthy, a 
beautifa COrLON AR Ae giving full particulars, and in any quantity wanted, are supplied gratis. 


A SECTI 


P, on a large scale, showing the exact location of the Lands in Iowa, is sold at 30 cents, and a similar map of Nebraska Lands is sold at same price, 


‘LAND BUYERS, in order to realize all the benefits we offer, should buy Land Exploring Tickets, via Burlington route, of W. D. Cowles, Agent, 317 Broadway, New York, 
W. H. Wisner, Agent, 59 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; or at C. B. & Q. R.R. Offices in Peoria, Mendota, Galesburg, Quincy, Ill. Or apply to 


CcEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, for Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Iowa; or for Nebraska Lands at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
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Civil Engineering School 
OF UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Thorough course of instruction and field practice. Un- 
rivaled collection of apparatus. Tuition, $30 per term. 
Assistance rendered wi. students. For special infor- 
mation, address Prof. C. STALEY. For information con- 
cerning the College courses, Classical, Scientific, and Eclec- 
tic, address E. N. POTTER, President. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The 
Christian at Work; C, H. Spurgeon, special 
Contributor. They write for no other 

r in America. Three magnificent 
sraius pard. 'CHROMOS ALL 
any other paper. 
READY 


._ No Sectarianism. No sec- 


top m. One agent obtained 380 sub- 
ptions in eighty hours absolute work. 
Sample copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS Wanted. 


H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED. GRAND BOOKS! 
of Things Worth Knowing. 


clopedia 

000 ous aah A All you want to know about 
Serdening Mechanics, Housekeeping. etc., etc. 

‘on POPULAR FAMILY BIBLE. 


le Dictionary and 500 Illustrations. The hand- 
somest Bible made. THE VOICE OF GOD. A 
beautiful volume for every. home. Terms, circulars, etc. 
MILLER'S BIBLE 4&4 PUB. HOUSE, 
1102 & 1104 Sansom S8T., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 








ANTED 
ACCENTS. the most popular pubticatien of the day. 
chances for ladies and gentlemen in all parts of the 


Send for particulars. 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering.. Send for Samples 
and Circulars, to B, E. Hate & Co., 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Kock RrvER PaPer Co., Chicago. é 





200 PIANOS ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class Makers, 
will be sold at Lower Prices for cash or on Install- 
ments, in City or fount: during this Finan- 
cial Crisis und the HOLIDAYS, dy HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, than 
ever before offered in New York. Agents 
wanted for the sale Waters’ Celebrated Pi- 
anos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. Illus- 
trated Catalogues Mailed. Great Induce- 
ments to the trade. A large discount to 
Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Etc. 


A 


- OFLze 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Joun St., NEw Yore. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


The Sugar Maker's Friend 


Da eee 
— ents wante 
Sr So canvass and 
sell aon ® Pat- 

GatvanizED_ MeTatic EUREKA 

BaP Spout and Bucket HANGER. 

Samples, Circulars and Terms sent on 
“ receipt of 20 cts. to pay postage. 

Address C. C. POST, Manuf, and Patentee, Burlington, Vt 















PRICE, 


$4.50 per 
hundred. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, ail 
are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
lady appears in fair and the mani 
stormy weather, and they never mak 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any addres, 
safely packed. upon receipt of $2 (Two), 
by LVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

: Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
————— 229 Washington St., B 


Special price to dealers. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log-Book 


ALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This Book hi 
H been carefully revised, enlarged, and improved, wit 














Doyle’s Log-Tables added, and it is now the most full 
complete took of its kind ever published. It gives corret 
measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and nee 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Standard 
Book throughout the United States and Canada. 

Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle's Log. Table 
Ask your bookseller for it, or [ will send one for 35 ce 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N.1. 


$1.50,---THE. NURSERY 


A Monthly Magazine beg mom gael Readers. Supertlf 
Illustrated. (Send stamp for _a sample 
Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L. SHOREY, 

86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


For BOOKS, GAMES, Puzzle, 
Conjuring ‘Bicks, Scientific Amusements, Colored Fit 
and other materials for Tableanx and Private Theatricals, 
Noveities and Home Amusements generally, see ca 

of HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Publishers, 1 Cham 














St., New York. . Mailed to any address FREE. 
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Suggestions to Purchas- 
ers of Cabinet or 
Parlor Organs. 


Tue following considerations may save some 
from the disappointment of purchasing inferior 
organs at high prices: 

1. Good Organs are very difficult to make. 
An organ is not a coarse machine which can be successfully 
made by any ordinary workman. It is an exceedingly deli- 
cate piece of mechanism; a work of art. Its excellence de- 
pends on very nice conditions and extraordinary skill in 
workmanship; and its durability can be secured only by 
best possible material and construction. 

2. Difficalty of Selection. It is impossible for an 
inexperienced person to judge what is a good organ and 
what a poor one from slight comparisons. Even a poor 
quality of tone may please at first, from its novelty, though 
it will soon become disagreeable. As to the durability of 

“an organ no one can judge certainly from mere examina- 
tion, Yet a poor organ will not last half as long asa good 
one, and so is dear at half the price, on this account alone. 

3. Many poor Organs are made. There is great 
temptation to manufacturers to make poor, almost worth- 
less, organs, because such can be made at halt the cost of 
the best ones, and so will afford good profits even if sold at 
what appear to be lowprices. Since the great popularity of 
these instruments the market is flooded with poor organs, 








which can indeed be sold at low prices but are very dear at + 


that. . ‘ 

4. The recommendations of dealers are 
likely to be prejudiced. Dealers are tempted to 
recommend and sell those organs on which the largest dis- 
count is made to them, and these are always the poorest and 
most cheaply made instruments. Much allowance must be 
made therefore in listening to the representations of a 
dealer. Very often his judgment is biased by his pecuniary 
interests, 

5. An expedient to sell poorforgans. Makers of 
poor organs generally adopt the expedient of printing enor- 
mous prices in their price-lists, so that they can offer large 
discounts to purchasers, and thus make it appear that they 
are buying cheap! The printed prices are frequently double 
the real prices. So far from proving that an organ is cheap 
because a large discount is offered, there is reason to sus- 
pect that a maker who will misrepresent his price in his 
price-list will misrepresent his organ also in his description 
of it. There is always reason to suspect an article which is 
offered at a large discount, 

6. The lowest priced not cheapest. In articles 
of this kind, in the manufacture of which there is so much 
opportunity to slight and cheapen, the lowest priced is almoat 
never the cheapest. The poorest can be sold lowest, and al- 
most always will be, while the best is as often the cheapest. 

7. How to be sure of a good organ. There isa 
perfectly safe way to buy an organ, and to be sure of a good 
instrument. This is to purchase only an instrument by the 
very best maker, whose reputation is so thoroughly estab- 
lished, whose work has been so often proved best that there 
is no longer any question in the matter. 

Most readers will know that this is the fact in regard to 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. The first to introduce this 
ciass of instruments, their work has always stood indis- 
putably at the head. Not only at HUNDREDS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL COMPETITIONS in America, but at the most im- 
portant WORLD’S FAIRS ever held—that just closed at 
VIENNA, and that at PARIS, in 1867—they have been 
awarded HIGHEST MEDALS for demonstrated superiority. 
They are the ONLY American Organs ever awarded any 
distinction at a World’s Fair; the ONLY ones which com- 
mand extensive sale in Kurope, and the ONLY ones exten- 
sively recommended by both American and European 
musicians of eminence. How generally musicians regard 
them as unrivaled may be judged by any one who will look 
over the testimony of ONE THOUSAND in the TEST1- 
MONY CIRCULAR of the Company. 


8. Also the lowest price. The system of selling 
pursued by the Mason & Hamlin Co. secures fairness and 
the lowest price to every one. They print their lowest 
prices in their price-lists, which are therefore subject to no 
discount. These prices are not as low as those for which 
poor organs can sometimes be bought, but they are as low 
a8 organs of such excellence can be afforded by the makers 
having greatest facilities to make them cheapest. Those 
who have been offered organs at great discounts from prices 
of the manufacturers should compare net prices with those 
of the Mason & Hamlin Organ. Remember that they offer 
five-octave, double-reed Organs of that extraordinary ex- 
celience which characterizes all their work at $110 each. 
The exorbitant prices for very inferior organs are from 
$170 to $225, and upwards. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. have just REDUCED the 
PRICES of many styles, and are introducing new styles 
more beautiful and excellent than any they have made be- 
fore, at low prices rendered possible only by reduced cost 
of material and labor. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists free. 
Address 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 


Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
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conduct an agency for the reception of advertisements 
for American NEwsPaAPERS—the most complete estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world. Six thousand NEws- 
PAPERS are kept regularly on file, open to inspection by 
customers. No reading-room, however complete, receives 
one-twentieth of this number. Every Advertise=- 
ment is taken at the home price of the paper, without 
any additional charge or commission, so that an adver- 
tiser, in dealing with the Agency, is saved trouble and 
correspondence, making one contract instead of a dozen, 
a hundred, or a thousand. A Book of eighty pages, 
containing lists of best papers, largest circulations, reli- 
gious, agricultural, class, political, daily, and country 
papers, also magazines and all publications which are 
specially valuable to advertisers, with some information 
about prices, is sent Free to apy address on application. 
Persons ai a distance wishing to make contracts for ad- 
vertising in any town, city, county, State, or Territory of 
the United States, or any portion of the Dominion of 
Canada, may send a concise statement of what they want, 
together with a copy of the Advertisement they 
desire inserted, and will receive information by return 
mail which will enable them to decide whether to in- 
crease, reduce, or forego the order. For such information 
there is no charge whatever. Publishers not only send 
their files free, but pay Messrs. Gro. P. RowEtt & Co. 
for their services. Orders are accepted for a single paper 
as well as for a larger list ; fora single dollar as readily 
as fora larger sum. Address the American Newspaper 
Advertising Agency, 








The American Naturalist, 


The only Magazine in the Country devoted 
to the popularization of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Popular Entertaining and Instructive 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PLATES AND WOOD-CUTS. 


A.S. PACKARD, Jr., and F.W. PUTNAM, 
, Editors and Proprietors. 
R. H. WARD, Troy, N. Y., 
Associate Editor of Microscopical Department. 


As the articles in the NATURALIST, though of a popular 
and non-technical character, are written by authorities on 
the various subjects, each volume forms an ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF NaTURAL History of great value as a 
work of reference to the student and general reader, as well 
as to those more immediately interested in the StuDY oF 
Nature. The NaTuRALIsT is for the STUDEN', the TEAcH- 
ER, the GENERAL READER, the AGRICULTURIST, the FARMER, 
the Youna, and the LovER OF NATURE. 


Vol. 8 begins with the number for Jan., 1874. 
TERMS.—Subscription $4.00 a year, strictly 


in advance. Single Numbers 35 cts. 


Subscription to Vol. and the 7 preceding vols, in num- 
bers, $24.00, or bound, $30.00. 


Address AMERICAN NATURALIST, 
* Salem, Mass. 





HE 


Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 


By MRS. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 

The most popular and reliable COOK-BOOK and 
guide for the duties of the household published. The stand- 
ard work on these subjects. 50th thousand now ready. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS, 


$3 a Year, 75 Cents a Quarter. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS, 


SIZE OF N. Y. TRIBUNE, 





$1 a Year, or 25 Cents per Quarte® 
Send for Sample Copies. 





ARTHUR’S 


Illustrated Home Magazine. 


Bright, cheerful, earnest, and pro ive, the “ Home” 
takes rank with the best peri of the day. It is 


The Cheapest First-Class Magazine 


in the country, and more thoroughly identified with the peo- 
ple in their social and domestic life than any other. It is 


The GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE of AMERICA, 


and within the reach of all. Every yearly subscriber has a 
fae on! of one of the following large and elegant steel 
me PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 
a THE CHRISTIAN CRACES.” 
se THE ANCEL OF PEACE.” 
a BED-TIME.” 

‘THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 


No picture of the size and quality of these sells in the 
print stores for less than $5. 
A new Serial Story, entitled 


“Window Curtains,” 


By T. S. Arthur, will be commenced in the January number. 
‘ERMS.—$2.50 a year, with a reduction for clubs. For sale 
by all newsdealers. Sample numbers 15 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED. Larger commissions and bétier 
inducements offered than by any other publication. Valu- 
able and very desirable premiums. Address T. 8. ARTHUR 
& Son, 809 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TAKE 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1874. 
IT WILL AIM: 


TO help on the great work of organizing the: armers by 
means .of the Patrons of Husbandry and Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

TO lead the van in the contest of the people with railroad 
and other monopolies. 

TO treat of the most approved practices in agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits. 

TO set forth the merits of the best breeds of domestic 
animals, and to elucidate the principles of correct 
breeding. 

TO furnish the latest and most important industrial news, 
at home and abroad. 

TO discuss the events and questions of the day, without 
fear or favor. 

TO further the work of agricultural and horticultural 
societies. 

TO advocate industrial education, in the correct sense of 
the term. 

TO provide information upon the public domain, Western 
soils, climate, etc, 

TO answer inquiries on all manner of subjects whjch come 
within its sphere. 

TO give, each week, full and reliable market, crop, and 
weather reports. ‘ 

TO present the family with choice and interesting 
literature. 

TO amuse and instruct the young folks. 

TO be, in a word, an indispensable and unexceptionable 
farm and fireside companion, in every respect, 

TERMS: Single copy, $2.50 per annum, in advance. Two 
Copies (to one old subscriber and one new, or two new), 
ordered at same time, $4.00. Liberal reduction to clubs. 
Three months on trial,50cents. Sample number /ree. 

tf Liberal Cash Commissions to 

Agents. 

t=" Great Inducements to Farmers? 
Clubs and Granges. 

Full Information and Complete Canvassing Outfit fur. 
nished free, on application to m ; 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NEW YORK 
EVENING POST, 


Edited by William Cullen Bryant.and Parke God- 
win, assisted by the strongest talent that can be 
engaged, has for more than half a century main- 
tained the same principles of Freedom and Pro- 
gress through all changes of parties and policies, 

The Evening Post is equal to any other 
journe as & newspaper, and is complete in its 

olitical, its Literary, its Scientific, its Agricul- 
tural, and its Commercial Departments. 


Weekly, $1.50: Semi-Weekly, $3.00. 


Specimen copies, containing liberal clubbing 
terms, sent free. Address 


WM. C. BRYANT & CO., New York, 
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Taylor's. Rotary Engine, 
Adapted t0 any plate where power is needed. For hoisting 
parposes, Sine ete. Is si: reverses instantly, 
runs way. 0 dead on Takes uy up but little 
room. Excelsior Portabte and Agricultur ines. 
3 Boiler ; Crladet i 

i . Best Si use. 
ubley ¢ Diamond State Separators— simplest, 
ning, and cheapest for its capacity in the market. 
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YLOR ‘MANUFACTURING CO., 
FOR SALE. 


Westminster, Md. 
A CHOICE FARM of 301 actos, with good 2-story 
frame —— barns, stables, etc. ; 4, live hedges, acuarde, and 
rior prairie and’ timber land, nearly ali un- 





der on or in pasture; well watered; suitable for 
stock farm; a excellent neighbor , and 
considered one of the m ealthy and beautiful homes in 

pd County, Missouri; Sein miles from Vermont acation 


Osage Valley and Southern Kansas R.R.,” and about 6 
miles from Valley and 8 uri Pacific 
ine order to make as prompt a sale as possible, the above 
ig offered at the extreme low price of $30 per acre—part on 
time if desired; interest 10 pe _ 
For further particulars appl Ae 
Bankrne HovusE oF LE pg & CO., 


=: Mo. o 
Or DONNELL, -aveon & CO., <= 
o. 4 Wall Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


aN 
UNSECTARIAN RELIGIOUS WEEKLY. 
ek, Pages, Size of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 





eRe largest a PENDENT will continue in the 
ey ito be ana by far the best religious weekly 
lished in 74 A large number of the first writers 
merica and Europe are regular contributors. It has de- 
ents devoted to Religion, Literature, Poetry, Science, 
ions, Sunday-schools (explanations and comments upon 
the International Series of Sunday-school Lessons), Educa- 
Ministerial Register, ey Editorial Notes, Youn 
d, Commercial Inter oe Goods (with latest an 
most correct Quotations), Market. Reviews (comprising lat- 
est Quotations of Groceries, Country Produce, General 
Markets, etc., etc., etc.), Finance, Insurance, and the Farm 
and Garden; making it b Ae the best paper for the clergy- 
man, business man, and family. 

Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT during 1873 
may be mentioned: LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JACOB AB- 
BOTT, MARY CLEMMER AMES, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D., LEONARD BACON, D.D., 
Cc. P. CRANCH, T. L. CUYLER, D.D., LYDIA MARIA 
CHILD, JAMES FREEMAN CLARE, D.D., ROSE TERRY 
COOKE, F. C. EWER, D.D., GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, MRS. GREENOUGH, 
H. H., GAIL HAMILTON, T. W. HIGGINSON, FATHER 
HYACINTHE, GILBERT HAVEN, EDWARD E. HALE, 
J. J. JARVES, CHARLES KINGSLEY, JAMES McCOSH, 
LL.D., W. E. H. LECKY, RAY PALMER, D.D., J. G. PI- 
ATT, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, HIRAM RICH, 
A. P. STANLEY, D.D., R. H. STODDARD, HARRIET 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., CELIA 
THAXTER, W. M. TAYLOR, D.D., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
HENRY WILSON, SUSAN WARNER, JOHN G. 
WHITTIER. 

Its Premium List is extensive and liberal. 

Our New Premium for 1874 is an elegant Chromo, entitled 
** Memories of Childhood,” from an original Oil painting by 
the world-renowned artist, jaan which was 
painted oe + Neng for THE INDEPENDE 

We also offer the a Chromos 4 Good- night Frolic” 
and “So Tired” ; also Steel Engravings of “ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” ‘“ Authors of the 
Tnited. rey ” « President Grant,” “ Vice-President Wil- 

“ Edwin M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Only ay ee per Jer, inciofing the = page “ Good-night 
nd “So Tired,” unmounted; “Memories of 

Childhood,” ‘unmounted or the oeoet lengraving, “Grant 
and Wilson,” or “ Edwin M. Stanto 

$3.25 per year—Chromos ‘“ Good-night Frolic” and “So 
Tired,” mounted on binders’-board; or “ Memories of 
Childhood, * monnted on canvas, rolled, ‘the for framing; 
or Steel Engraving “ First Reading of the en 
Proclamation,” or ‘“‘ Authors of the United States.’ 

$8.50 aren year—Chromos “ Good-night Frolic” and ‘*So 

“* mounted on stretchers 
$9.00 and 8 New Subscribers—the ** Providence Wringer.” 


Agents Wanted.—Exclusive Territory 
Given.—Large Commissions Offered. 
Send for ro fo eee’ Sonens with fall List of Premiums and in- 

pee ried UBSORIBE NOW! Remittances to 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 
P, O. Box 2787. 


EMPLOYME 


FOR 


L.___| The Independent, 


A first-class Family and Re oes Journal. From $100 to 
$200 easily made, Each su beer! r receives a premium 
worth more than the po Be et v He Our new elegant 
sergmeo. Hn of Chi = ” size 17x21, now ready 


hg of Freminins poms fgets for every town. For 





ACCENTS WANTED 
FOR 


on» 


SS 





A Practical Book, one that Architects, Builders, and Car- 
penters can not afford to be without, entitled 


DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 
before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars. 


Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL. 


Showing a ret variety of Designs for Cornices, Brackets, 
Windows and Window Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay 
and Dormer Windows, Observatories, Towers, Chimney 
Tops, Balconies, Canopies, Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Orna- 
ments, Fences, Stairs, Yewels, Architraves, Mantels, Plaster 
Finish, etc., ete. ; including Forty five Persnectives. Eleva- 
tions and Plans of Modern Designs for Cottages with De- 
tails, and Eighteen Elevations of Summer Houses, Villas, 
Seaside Cottages, and Country Houses, together with Four- 
teen Designs for Street and Store Fronts, with Inside Finish 
for Stores and Banks; also, Framing for Dwellings, Barns, 
Exhibition Buil dings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., etc., making in 
all a Practical Book for Architects, Builders, Carpenters, 
and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling 

Stone, or Brick Buildings. One Large Quarto Volume, cont 
Free by Mail or Express, on receipt of Price......... .$10 00. 


Bicknell’s Village Buiider, 


And SUPPLEMENT. 


THE VILLAGE BUILDER shows Elevations and Plans 
for Cottages, Villas, Suburban Residences, Farm Houses, 
Stables and Carriage-Houses, Store Fronts, School-Houses, 
Churches, Court-Houses, and a Model Jail. Also, Exterior 
and Interior Details for Public and Private Buildings, with 
approved Forms for Contracts and Specifications, contain- 
ing fifty-five Plates, drawn to Scale, giving the Style and 
Cost of Building in different sections of the Country. Re: 
vised Edition, with three additional Plates, showing inside 
finish for Stores, Banks, and Insurance Offices, and two Ele- 
vations and Plans for ow priced Dwellings ; also, a variety 
of Details added to several Plates. Quarto Volume, issued 
February 1, 1872. The SUPPLEMENT contains Twenty 
Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and Practical Designs for 
Country and Suburban Residences of moderate cost, with 
Elevations, Plans, Sections, and a Variety of Details, all 
Drawn to Scale. Also, a Full Set of mpeciesieons, with 
Approved Form of Contract and Estimates of Cost. The 
Two Books in one Volume, price ..........-seeeseseee 12.00 

Parties desiring the Supplement only, will be supplied, 
post-paid, on receipt of $ 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


A Practical Book on Architectural Details; containing 
over One Thousand Designs and Illustrations, showing the 
manner of constructin Cornies, Doorways, Porches, Win- 
dows, Verandas, Railings, French_ Roofs, Observatories, 
Piazzas, Bay-Windows, ut-Stone Work, various styles of 
Modern Finish, and Street Fronts of Houses, Stores, etc., 
etc, One Large Quarto Volume. Price, post-paid.. . $10.00. 


Modern American Architecture. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


Containing Designs and Plans for Villas, Farm-Houses, 
School-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, Churches, etc. 
Also, Trussed Roofs, Interior Store Finish, and many Exte- 
rior Details. In One Large Volume, bound in Cloth, 54 
Plates, PrhCe.....ccccccccccscecccccccccccsccscccccvcsccceses $10.00. 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 


A com dete Trestioe on the Art of Pabaing Stairs and 
Hand-Ralis. signed for og Builders, and Stair- 
Builders. inustrated with T 7 * nal Plates. By C. 

A LO Be tare uilder, _ large 
Quarto Volume. "SGend in Cloth. Price...........++- $10.00. 

















C. BOWEN, 8 Park Place, New York. 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
e 245 Broapway, New York. 


BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 







































































THE NEW STory. 


A Man of Honor 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESToy 
Finely Illustrated, | 


The publishers take pleasure in Commeyding this id 
one of the most charming stories that has ‘ceen Presey 
to the American people. Mr. Eggleston has given tg it 
with rare fidelity, the local coloring of the part of thy 
country where its scenes are laid. Itisa realistic g, 
of life in the Old Dominion. Its people are ladies and 
gentlemen. Robert Pagebrook, the ‘* Man of Honor,” jg 
every inch a man, and his sayings and doings at once my 
tract and hold the reader’s attentive interest. It jg a 
love-story, too, and has the merit, which is not as com. 
mon as itmight be nowadays, of ending tothe readers 
entire satisfaction. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


A capital picture of Life in Old Virginia before the wary 
to be found in Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s “A Man of 
*Honor.” Virginian hospitality, Virginian cousinship, Yjp. 
ginian housekeeping, are portrayed in accurate and attract. 
ive colors. It isa life which the author has himself know, 
and loved, and he writes of it with a warmth that comy 
from the heart.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Really readable in the most refreshing sense of the tern 
a story of the most amusing and attractive interest—g, 
Louis Times. 


It is written in an off-hand manner, and is bright ang 
amusing.— Worcester, Jass., Spy. 


With Virginian life as a specialty, Mr. Eggleston has drawn 
a simple, straightforward, truthful, and withal, artistic pie 
ture of Southern society. It is sketchy, perhaps too much 
so, but the sketches are all vigorous and show the hand ofa 
practiced artist. In forming the characters of his book it 
evident that Mr. Eggleston has drawn oftener on his memory 
than on his imagination ; that he has lived among the people 
whom he describes, has heard them talk, and seen then 
under all the moods of ordinary life—Boston Daily Adven 
tiser. 





oe 


CONTENTS, 


Chapter 1. Mr. Pagebrook gets up and calls an Ancient 
Lawgiver.—2. Mr. Pagebrook is Invited to Break. 
fast.—3. Mr. Pagebrook Eats his Breakfast.—4. Mr 
Pagebrook Learns Something about the Customs of 
the Country.—5. Mr. Pagebrook Makes some Acquain- 
tances.—6. Mr. Pagebrook Makes a Good Impression, 
—i. Mr. Pagebrook Learns Several Things—8. Miss 
Sudie Makes an Apt Quotation.—9. Mr. Pagebrook Meets 
an Acquaintance.—10. Chiefly Concerning “ Foggy."— 
11. Mr. Pagebrook Rides.—12. Mr. Pagebrook Dines 
with his Cousin Sarah Ann.—13. Concerning the Riv 
lets of Blue Blood.—i4. Mr. Pagebrook Manages to 
be in at the Death.—15. Some very Unreasonable 
Conduct.—16. What Occurred Next Morning.—17. In 
which Mr. Pagebrook Bids his Friends Good-by.—18. 
Mr. Pagebrook Goes to Work.—19. A Short Chapter, 
not very Interesting, perhaps, but of some Importance 
in the Story, as the Reader will probably Discover after 
awhile.—20. Cousin Sarah Ann Takes Robert's Part. 
—21. Miss Barksdale Expresses some Opinions.—2. 
Mr. Sharp Does his Duty.—23. Mr. Pagebrook Takes 
a Lesson in the Law.—2%4. Mr. Pagebrook Cuts Himself 
Loose from the Past and Plans a Future.—25. In which 
Miss Sudie Acts very Unreasonably.— 26. In which Miss 
Sudie adopts the Socratic Method.—27. Mr. Pagebrook 
Accepts an Invitation to Lunch and Another Invitation. 
28. Major Pagebrook Asserts Himself.—29, Mr. Barksdale 
the Younger goes upon a Journey.—30. The Younger 
Mr. Barksdale Asks to be Put upon his Oath.—381. Mr. 
William Barksdale Explains.—32. Which is also the 
Last. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Byr M. Wootr. 

“Now I’ve Got You” (Frontispiece).—Mr. Robert 
Pagebrook was “ Blue.” —‘‘ I Fall at Once into a Chronic 
State of Washing up Things.’’—‘t Foggy.”’-—Cousin 
Sarah Ann.—The Rivulets of Blue Blood.—Miss Sudie 
Declares Herself ‘ so Glad.’’—‘‘ Let Him Serve it at Once, 
Then.”—“ Very Well, Then.”—‘I’m as Proud and 88 
Glad as a Boy with Red Morocco Tops to his Boots.” 


PRICE, POST-PAID ..... .. ee oot toe $1.25 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorK. 
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BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 


and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 245 
eee Now York. ny of these books oi be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


‘a (L. F.) American Catthé........+0++s+- waseaease $ 2 50 
Alten's (a. ¥.) Isnral Architecture........ 4 50 
‘Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book..........+2.-.0.+. 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F. New American | 
‘Allen's (RB. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals 
‘Am. Agricultural Annual, ’67 to (i, each, pa..SXe. ; 
Am. Horticultural Annual, ’67 to 71, each, pa., 50C.; 
American Bird Fancier, ......-+++++*+ ceccccees 
American Rose Culturist...........- ° 
‘American Weeds and Useful Plants..... 
\twood’s Country and Suburban House 
sarry’s Fruit Garden...... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
ommer’s Method of Making Manures.. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy....«...+- 
reck’s New Book of FlowerS.........-:--s+eesseeeee* oe 
rill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-GrowingG.......+++++++ 
ryant’s Forest-Tree Culturist........-+++0+++ pepeosecce 
Suist’s Flower Garden Directory.......+.scessseeeeeeers 
Zuist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis..........+++ 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide 
Cobbett’s American Gardener......... 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book.... 
Cole’s Veterinarian........scseeeeeeeeeere 
Copeland’s Country Life 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 
Crack Shot. (Barber.)...........++- 
Cummings’ Architectural Details... 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doc 
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Richardson on the Dog.......... paper, 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............ jie iiledine dintieien 
Rural Church Architecture. Folio, in colors, 45 plates. 1 


nor 


paper, 40c....bound.. 















Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor....... 
Dana's Muck Maunal........ anes 
Darwin’s Variation ot Animals and Plants. 2 Volumes. 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide...........++ 
De Voe’s REAEMOG AMUAINE. «205 cock sncxccnscseneeses 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees, New Ed. Oct., 1122 pp. 
Downing's Landscape Gardening. ......cccccccccccccces 
Eastwood on Cranberry SEE REA 
Eggleston's Hoosier School-Master.... 1 25 
Eggleston’s End of the World...........sessseeereereres 1 50 
Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville..........+++..+++ 150 
Elifott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide... 1 50 
Eveleth’s School-House Architecture.........--..+0.-++ 10 00 
Every Woman her own Flower-Gardener. .pa., 50c. clo. 1 00 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture........... - 13 
Plax Culture... .........-.-seccsccseceeseeens 50 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 8vo, 2 vols 6 00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 8 vo, 100 eng’s.... 3 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 8vo. 300 
Frank Forester’s Horse of America. 8vo, 2 vols........ 10 00 
French's Farm Drainage........... oobeee dacbenessn Saas 1 50 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist..........ceeeeeseereeeeees 1 50 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist..........cecsee ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 50 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist...........ssccseccecesseees 150 
Fuller’s gen tt A CUIEUPISE. ....cccccccccccccccccccece 20 
* Fulton’s Peach Culture.......ccccccccccccccccseceseccces 156 
Gregory on Squashes...... paper 30 
Guenon On Milch COWS..........ceceeecceccceeececeeecess 6 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle... 5 ........eeeee--eeeeee dose Je 
Harney's Barns, Out-build.ngs, and Fences. ...........+ 10 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, clo. $4; col. pits 6.50 
Harris on the Pig.............sceseseeeecececcccesenceeecs 1 50 
Henderson 8 Gardening 10rF PrOfit.......csceceeseeseeees 150 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture..........sesseeeeees $150 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers...........sssseeeeeeees 1% 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens.......... --ssseeeeeneeners 00 
Hooper's Dog and Gun 60 
Hop Culture. ........-.cecceesceccceeseeseneeeesesenseccens 40 
Hunter and ‘Trapper...... cos 
Jacques’ Manual of the Hou 150 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garde 175 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed... 2 00 
Johnson's How Crops Grow..... 2 00 
Johnson’s Peat and Its Uses............0.seeeee 1 2 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry........ ..eee-ssseee 1% 
ohnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry....... 150 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses . 150 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture........cecccccccsscceecees - 150 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot......... -  % 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine. ......... ooo Oe 
Monckton’s National Builder..........-ssssseesseeeeeee - 12 00 
Mrs. Cornelins’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend.. -. a 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.......s..++++- PSL: 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. .........ceccseesecceeees vt] 
Onion Culture.........-cccccccccccccessoccccccccssesceccce 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres..........paper, 30c....cloth.. 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture...............+- ‘ v5) 
Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel B. Parsons. 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer........ 60 
Percheron Horse...........++++ 100 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.) 25 
pain’ ’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping 150 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry........ 1 50 
Randall’s Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandr. 1 4 
00 
00 
5 
5 
50 
75 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
25 




















Saunders’ Domestic rout. aia 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-Book 
Simpson’s Horse Portraiture.......... 2 
Skillful Housewife............00. cccccees 
Slack’s Trout Culture. .........cccccccccccccecccesecccsccs 1 
Stewart’s (John) Stable BOOK...........seceeeeeeeseeeee 1 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson........ 3 
Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machinery....... a 
Thompson's Food of Animals,....... .......0+ sm 
Tim Bunker Papers........cccccccscees eer TS —— 
Tobacco Culture... .......cccccce--secce-coccccssccce . 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual..............+6- - 150 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register... ........ . 500 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol.1.......... eee» 1000 
Warder’s American Pomology........ eo Chap aeenee 8 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens......... 1 50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 150 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture........ 1 00 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage.............+ 50 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volume. 24 lithcgraph plates, in colors.... 15 00 
Wheeler’s Rural Home.........cccecccccccccccccccee - 20 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 8 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture....... 1% 
White's Gardening for the South. is 38 
Window Gardening. ......c.ccccceccccccsccccccccccccecs eo. 150 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses......... esedace 1 50 
‘oodward's Suburban and Country Houses........... 150 
‘Woodward's Country Homes........... ic aieiaaian elimcannie - 150 
‘Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings... 1 50 
‘Woodward’s National Architect ........c60..-.0 eseeeee 12 00 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper...........- snboused - 200 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.........ce0--seseees - 150 
ouatt and Martin on Cattle....... cos cccecgeccesococecs - 150 
OTALt ON the HOG..........cececcccccrcecccccesecsccoees . 1a 
VOuatsE Gn KhEEpP... .....ccccsccccsccvccccccvccccece sceeee, TO 
0. J3.Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Architecture, By Cummings & Milier..............00++ $10 00 
Architecture; Modern American. By C. & -- 10 00 
“  Bicknell’s Village Builder ies - 100 
“ — Supplement.to Village Builder 5 00 
“ Village Builder and Supplement. 1 Vo -- 1200 
.“ Detail, Cottage and Constructive.......... ccosssle ee 


BUY A BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE AND GET 








Gr: 
Gr: 
Gr: 
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Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.... 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Managemen gone 

Mayhew’s Practical onan’ Wada for Farmers........ 
oO 


Art of Saw Filmg. a 

3ailey’s Our Own Birds of the United States..........+ 
3ement s Poulterer’s Companion..........---+++essers* 
sridgeman 8 Young Gardener’s Assistant..........++++ 
3urr's Vegetables of America,.........+.-++ . 
Carpenters’ and Builders’ Gui 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand 
Carpenter and Joiner. (RK. Riddell. 
Chemistry of the Farm, (Nichols.) 
Cider-Maker’s Manual........ een ccos 
Downing’s Cottage Residences... 
Downing’s Rural Essays..... oueaniies . 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard Culture 
seme | for Boys. .........0. 
Fishing 

Flagg’s European Vineyards....... 
Flint (Charles L.) on 
Flint’s Milch Cows and 
Geyelin’s Poultry B 


Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
Hatfield's 

Hay’s Interior Decorator......-......++-++++ 
Horse Training Made Easy. (Jennings.)... 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine........  -++++ 
Jennings on Cattle..........+.-- » RIE i ee 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry... 
Jennings on the 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening.. 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee.. 
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n American Waters. 


Grasses...... eséee . . 
Dairy Farming... Sout acese 
reeding......... wepecss 
ay’s How PlantS Grow...........--cecessenseesseserers 
ay’s Manual of Botany and Lessons, in one er 
ay’s School and Field Book of Botan, ‘ 
American House Carpenter........ 


orse and his Diseases. 
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CWSU H HH ee 


ts Stair Builder.........-..+-.++ 












































Blanks for do O.. .esa00 eS 
anufacture of Vinegar (Dussauce).... ..+---+e+ee-- ++ 5 00 
echanic’s Companion. (Nicholson.).....+.---++++:++ . 300 

sg American Shepherd. .......00sseeeeseeeeeeeeces 1% 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book.... aasceeae@his's o tance 2 00 

My Farm of Edgewood.........--ccceseesseereseeeeceeres 12% 

Norris’ Fish Culture... 1... .-.ccce.s: coccecccececcseess (i) 

Packard’s A Guide to the Study of Insects.......-++-+- 6 00 

Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher.........+++sereeeeeeeceees 16) 
uincy Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle........6.-+-2++. 12 
uinn’s Money in the Garden...........++ 150 
uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit........... 1 00 

NA’S BUDS .......ccceecec es seccsccsesercccccnccseseseces 8 00 

Rand’s Flo wers for Parlor and Garden.......+.++++++++ 3 00 
egister of Rural Affairs. Bound, 6 vols., each......-- 150 

2iddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing.. 7 00 

Z00sevelt’s Five Acres too Much.... .... 150 
Rural Studies......... ERE EAL TA 1% 

Scribner's Ready Reckoner and Log-Boo 30 
illoway’s Modern Carpentry 2 00 
tonehengeon the Dog........... - 86 
trong’s Cultivation of the Grape.. - 300 
fegetmeier’s Poultry Book. - 900 

Ten Acres Enough..........-- * » 138 

The Horse. (Stonehenge.) Am. edition, 8VO..........--- 2 59 

The Mule. (Riley.)........c.secececcccnccccecseceeeserss 150 

Thomas’ Fruit Culturist...........00.-seeeee .... 800 

Ede Toe ANG cs dc astisoeactoasanees pesuetan ues, Se 

‘Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs......... Saccee ate 

Vaux’s Villas and Cottages...........00--e+++ -. 300 

Watson's American Home Garden......... ane . 200 

Williard’s rractical Dairy Husbandry...........--- . 300 

Youmans's Household Science............200+++ sees 2 00 

PAY at et bet et tt tt st ttt tt st Dt Dt Det Dt PAY 

PAY Addidididicididiciia ddiiciiiici<i<icj PAY 

PAY 05 fF fa Fa Fy Fy Fe a yyy Fg Fa ag Fy Fa a at Fat ost > AW” 

PAY PAY 

PAY ) PAY 

PAY PAY 

PAY a PAY 

PAY @ PAY: 

PAY PAY 

PAY AY 

PAY What? To secure subscribers for the PAY 


oe American Agriculturist, and take therefor Pay 
nts the valuable Premiums offered in the New Pay 
PAY List for 1874 (see page 33). 


Men and pay 


PAY Women, Boys and Girls, Everybody, read PAY 
PAY the Premium List and secure whatever you PAY 
PAY jie init, You cando it,and add largely to pay 
PAY your income with little labor. Take the PAY 


at Paper. Show it to your neighbors. Point pay 


PAY ont its valuable qualities, its beautiful il- Lot 
PAY lustrations, etc., and you will easily secure PAY 


oes subscribers. (8 TRY. 3 PAY 
PAY : 

PAY ba tb bu tb tbe bab bans but ba aba baba babar PAY 
PAY SAA AR ios Rs SINAN Bu BAe PAY 





HEARTH AND HOME FREE 


A PRESENT. 


We have given away as premiums and have 
sold a large number of the $12 and $20 Beck- 
with Sewing Machines (described elsewhere in 
this paper), and have received a large number 
of testimonials of delight from the recipients. 
We propose to make a Present of one 
copy of HEARTH AND Home for six months, 
or one copy of the American Agriculturist for 
one year, to each person who purchases from 
us at the rates advertised—that is, $12 or $20— 
one of these useful little machines while this 
offer is continued. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw YORE. 

















FREE FOR ONE YEAR. « 
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Beckwith 
Sewing Machines 
ONLY $12. 
ONLY $20. 


We have offered as a Premium, and also for sale, for 
more than a year past, the 


Beckwith Sewing Machine, 


which has been fully described in previous numbers of this 
paper. We havealready given and sold more than one 
thousand of these machines, and testimonials of satisfac- 
tion have come from every quarter. 


We still offer the Beckwith Sewing Ma: 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which @ child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease ; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set ina position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. 

Each of these machines is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, 
different-sized needles, etc., with full Printed Directions 
for using. On receipt of $12 we will send one of these 
machines to any address, expressage to be paid by the 
purchaser. 3 


The Machine as a Premium. 


We wiil give one of these $12 machines to 
any one who will collect and forward eight 
subscribers for Hearth and Home one year at 
$3 each; or sixteen subscribers to American 
Agriculturist for one year, at $1.50 each, ex- 
pressage on the machine to be paid by the re- 
cipient of it. ‘ 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine. 
PRICE $20. 


Enlarged and Improved. 
ITS WEIGHT IS 7 POUNDS. 


While we continue the offer of the Improved $12 Ma- 
chine as heretofore, we now offer the new 


Portable Family Machine, 


price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged, without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

To any one sending us $20, we will sendonéof the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. If, after having 
the Machine 30 days, and giving it a fair trial, it does not 
give satisfaction, upon the return of the Machine, express 
charges paid, we will refund the $20. 


The Machine as a Premium. 


We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward to us 
Fifteen Subscribers to Hearth and Home for 
one year at $3 each, or Thirty Subscribers to 
American Agriculturist for one year at $1.50 
each, or One Hundred at $1 on See 
on the Machine to be paid by recipient 
of it. 

te Almost any lady can readily secure the small 
number of subscribers required to get either the $12 or 
the $20 Machine as described above; or some friend can 
thus obtain it for her as a present. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York.’ 


WO00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—_— St -F; + eS, 
F Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


| Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
_ | Threshing, Food Cooking for 
a | Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


Unequaled for Beauty and Excellence. 


A MARVELOUS OFFER. 
JEROMi: THOMPSON'S MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 


“The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


The original oil Chromo, after this celebrated picture. 
Size 17x26inches. Price $15.00. The best and most popular 
landscape Chromo ever published in America, in all its 
original beauty and excellence, given free as a premium to 
each $3.00 Yearly Subscriber DEMOREST’s MONTHLY 
MaGaZINE. Ten cents extra for poategs on the Chromo, or 
when mounted, ready for framing, fifty cents, which in- 
cludes transportation. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


National Temperance Almanac 


And Teetotaller’s Year-Book for 1874. 
Contains 72-pages of Statistics of Intemperance, Anecdotes 
Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, Post-Office Address o 
Officers of State and National Bodies, a full Directory of all 
Temperance Set eee in New York City and Brooklyn, 
all Temperance Publications and Papers, etc., etc. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
$1 per dozen. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Ag’t, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


The Hutchinson Burner. 


(Price, 35 Cents, by Mail.) 
No chimney needed. Fits the com- 
mon lamps, and burns kerosene with a 
clear, steady flame two inches 
~ high; or any less light desired, 
For safety, convenience, and 
economy, ' unequaled, « Sent 
by mail for 35 cents; two for 
.. With wicks., Write to 


UTCHINSON_& CO. 
¥ att l > ° 

















en cents single copies; 













_ LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER and PUTTY-KNIFE 





is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever offered 
for the ae. Any child can use it. Every housekeeper, 
farmer, and mechanic should have one. Sent in neat box, 
prepaid, to any address upon receipt of 50 cents and letter- 
stamp by ALVAN IL. LOVEJ 

229 Washington St., Boston. 





- ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages,$1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 
Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 

' GERMAN EDITION. 


Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 


Inside Pages, per line (agate), each insertion.......50 cents, 
Reading Notices per line.................. ccccccco el OO 
No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 


"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ~ 
245 BroaDway, New YorK. 








THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


155 Broadway, New York. 
ASSETS, . . . $3,500,000. 





CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
W. HAXTUN, Secretary. 





Dividends paid annually from date of policy, and are non- 
forieitable by Charter. 

Premiums are required in Cash. ‘Dividends are paid in Cash. 
Assets are held in Cash. 


All profits divided among the Policy-holders, 


1874. BETTER THAN EVER! 1874. 











THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary & Family Weekly. 


Tis Famous WEEKLY, which has been the Leading 
and Largest Circulating Journal of its Class for over 
Twenty Years, not only ‘still lives,” but purposes to 
render its ensuing (XXIXth) volume better than any yet 
published. Moorr’s Rurat is the STANDARD AUTHOR- 
Iry on Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Domestic Affairs, and a Choice. High-Toned, and 
Popular Literary and Family Paper. No 
other journal in its sphere has such a large and able 
corps of Editors and Contributors, and none comprises 
so many Departments, or so great a variety of Subjects, 
Illustrations, etc. National in Character and Objects, 
and adapted to both Town and Country, it has ardent 
admirers in every State, Territory, and Province on the 
Continent. Ever earnestly advocating the Rights and 
Interests of the Industrial Classes, Moore’s Rurau 
NeEw-YorKER has long been the 


FARM AND FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


and to-day has no peer in its important sphere of Jour- 
nalism. Believing in Tact, Talent, and the discussion 
of such Timely Topics as are of paramount interest to 
Producing People, it employs the ablest talent in the 
land, and furnishes the Best Parser for 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE STOCK GROWER, 
THE DAIRYMAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, etc. 

In the future no pains will be spared to render the 
paper indispensable to the Rural and Industrial Popula- 
tion of the Country, and a welcome guest at every fire- 
fide it may visit. The Reading for the Family and 
Young People, with appropriate illnstrations, will re- 
ceive increased care and attention, while none of the 
Practical Departments will be neglected—our aim being 
to EXCEL in every and all features, and to furnish the 
best combined Rurat, Lirzrary, and Famity NEws- 
PAPER obtainable. 


STYLE, TERMS, &c. 

Moore’s Rurau New-YorKER contains Sixteen 
Quarto Pages, weekly, finely and profusely Illustrated, and 
neatly printed. Only $2.50 per vear—in clubs of ten or 
more, $2 per copy. Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
1874. Great Premium- -r Cash Commissions to Club 
Agents. Specimens, Premium Lists, etc., sent FRrE to 
all disposed to act as Agents. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 





Gazzam. Collection ency, 


ZW YORE. 





Principal Office, 229 BROADWAY, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Jaxvany] 
HENDERSON'S BOOKS 


ON 


. 


FLOWERS AND GARDENING. 


Practical Floriculture, 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants, 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit,” 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


In this work, which has everywhere become 80 deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers tnder glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure a8 well as those who make them a matter of traue. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common- 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place’ in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. 

Practical Floriculture" came to hand safely. I am 
much pleased with it. I ordered ‘‘Gardening for Profit” 
before it was ready for delivery, and during all the years 
that I have had it I have never once made a failure when I 
have followed its guidance. 

JamEs LYNN, 
Farmer and Gardener for;Nicolett House, 

January 28, 1873, Minneapolis, Minn, 


I bought both “Gardening for Profit” and “ Practical 
Floriculture’? as soon as they were published, and have 
found them inyaluable in their assistance in gardening 
operations. D. H. CHapwiIcK, 

April 15, 1873. Morganstown, W. Va. 


I started my greenhouse last fall, and with the help of 
“ Practical Floriculture” I have succeeded beyond my ut- 
most expectations. There is more plain common sense in it 
than in all the rest put together. I speak the truth and 
lie not. J. C. McCONNELL, ‘ 

February 4, 1873. Carlinsville, Lilinois. 


Last October I bought “Practical Floriculture,” con- 
structed a greenhouse, and went to work implicitly follow- 
ing its instructions (being entirely ignorant of the business). 
Ihave astonished myself and everybody else with my suc- 
cess, all due to this thoroughly plain and practical book. 

May 1, 1873. W. B. CALDWELL, Paris, Ill. 


Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


‘The success of this book has probably not been equaled 
by that of any horticultural work of the present day. Its 
popularity is due to the fact that it tells just what people 
wish to know—the way in which the author made money by 
gardening—and puts in a plain, striking light all the requi- 
sites to success. The writer was not afraid to have people 
know that he cultivated his land for profit, and, more than 
that, he was quite willing that all should know and practice, 
if they chose, the very processes which he had found most 
conducive to the desired end. The late Horace Greeley said 
of this book: “There are marvels of transformation and 
rapid reproduction recorded therein which might well 
shame the dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made himself 
rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young men how 
they can get rich as easily as he did, and without wandering 
to California or Montana for it cither.” And tens of thou- 
sands who have read and profited by the work could giva 
similar testimony. It is unquestionably the most thorough 
and the best book of its kind that has yet come from the 
hand of an American author. 

I was an early purchaser of “Gardening for Profit,” a 
reading of which made the possession of ** Practical Flori- 
culture” a necessity. Isincerely thank the writer for giv- 
ing us non-professionals what we have 80 long needed— 
some plain common-sense directions for our assistance— 
and for having exploded some outrageous humbugs which 
have been perpetuated in all previous works on gardening 
and floriculture from time immemorial, tending to produce 
the conviction that nothing but professional skill could 
raise a vegetable or flower. LUTHER NEWCOMB, 

May 4; 1878. Montpelier, Vt. 


Either of the above books sent .post-paid on receipt of 
price by 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Ye 


